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OMOVVYOW 


A LOOK AHEAD 





Stagnant business still looks 
hopefully to Washington for help 
. . . Shifting events abroad are de- 
veloping new problems for our Gov- 
ernment what is to be done 
to help business? What are proba- 
ble results for us of foreign trends? 
. . . Here are some answers. 











aaah HOUSE policy, in the period im- 

mediately ahead, will continue to be 
based on waiting to see if normal recovery 
will develop. 

The President's strategy calls for waiting 
for strong pressure from Congress or from 
business men before throwing the Govern- 
ment into any broad new recovery drive. 
Any prolonged delay in development of this 
pressure could force a shift in tactics. 


No new money tinkering and no spending 
program based on the profits of past money 





tinkering or sterilized gold are on cards. 


No remedy is yet prescribed for the ex- 
tremely sick railroad industry. 

No promise except some increased prospect 
for work relief is given to the large number 
of workers Josing jobs in industry. 


Congress is not likely to make any move 
soon to take the initiative. 


The Borah-O’Mahoney bill for Federal li- 
censing of corporations, although rewritten 
and modified, continues to attract slight at- 
tention in Congress. 


The new Patman bill, designed to tax big 
chain stores out of existence, is not likely to 
reach the House floor this year. 


The House bill obliterating all but the 
principle of the surtax on undistributed cor- 
poration profits, will be even further tempered 
by the Senate with probable elimination of 
the special tax on income of closely-held cor- 
porations. 


Any bill for segulation of wages and hours 
in industry will face hard sledding. 


But more and more, as the recession con- 
tinues, groups of Congressmen are showing 
interest in the idea of bigger and better Gov- 
ernment spending—this time of gold profits, 





of silver seigniorage and of sterilized gold. 


The turn of events in Europe probably will 
cause the United States to drift again to- 
ward isolation. 


Isolation eventually would force new and | 
stronger government ‘controls. The result- 
ing nationalism would call for government 
to develop markets for money and goods at 
home to take the place once open to develop- 
ment abroad. President Roosevelt is prepar- 
ing no such program. 


Out of developments abroad probably will 
come the following: 


A sudden check to the White House flight 
toward a united front of democracies, since 
the British are seeking to make terms with 
the dictatorships, 


A more difficult time for the group of ex- 
perts who are about to start negotiation of a 
British-American trade agreement, since the 
idea had been to sell tariff reductions on im- 
ports of British products on the ground that 
they would strengthen the united front of 
democracies. 


A new barrier to adit:siment of war debts 
and a return of the United States to the field 
of foreign lendir:y, since Congress shows it- 
self increasingly suspicious of Europe. 


A tendency of England and European na- 
tions to be Jess interested in the position of 
the United States, since this country now is 
a drag on world recovery and Europe will be 
readjusting her own affairs. 


The fundamental Old World dilemma will 
remain. European economy is based on war 
yreparation. To check that preparation would 
sesult in Jarge scale unemployment and threat 
of internal trouble. To continue war prepa- 
sation will result in eventual bankruptcy or 
-n war. For that reason deals now under way 
are likely to be only temporary. 


The order rescinding minimum prices for 
bituminous coal does not mean an end to price 
fixing in that ‘ndustry. Involved at this stage 
merely is the method of determining prices. 
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61 Millionaires 


Pay More Than 2,500,000 Individuals 


NCOME tax bill for sixty-one taxpayers: 
$77,138,000. 

Income tax bill for two and one-quarter mil- 
lion taxpayers: $66,282,000. 

The sixty-one taxpayers are individuals who 
in 1936 had personal income of more than one 
million dollars each. They wrote checks that 
turned over to the United States Treasury 71 
per cent of their net income, after deductions. 

The two and one-quarter million taxpayers 
are individuals who in 1936 had personal in- 
come of $ They wrote checks that 
turned over to the Treasury barely one and 
two-tenths per cent of their total net income, 
after deductions. 

Sixty-one taxpayers thus paid more into the 
Treasury than did two and one-quarter million 
taxpayers. 


HIGHEST BRACKET GROUP 

Those sixty-one individuals who qualified in 
the group with million dollar incomes actually 
reported one hundred and seven million dollars 
of net income. The two and a quarter million 
with less than $5,000 income actually reported 
five and one-half billion dollars in net income. 

But between the individuals with incomes in 
the lowest classification and those in the high- 
est classification Aare six hundred and fifty-one 
other individuals with taxable in- 


5,000 or less. 


thousand 
comes. 
These 


sonal income taxes of more than one billion dol- 


“in-between” income groups paid per- 
lars. 

The largest amount of revenue came from 
the thirteen and one-half thousand individuals 
who earned between fifty and one hundred 
thousand dollars during 1936. They earned 
nine hundred million dollars in net income and 
paid taxes of over two hundred millions. 

Altogether, the Treasury collected about one 
and one-quarter billion dollars through income 
taxes levied against reported net income of 
nineteen billions. This represents a rate of tax 
amounting to about 6 per cent on net income. 
Great Britain taxes net incomes 22!: per cent 
as the base starting rate. 


RELATIVELY FEW PAY 

Ihis whole array of figures discloses that a 
relatively few individuals in the United States 
—when compared with all of those employed— 
pay a Federa! income tax and that the total of 
individual income tax receipts is far from 
enough to cover the Federal Government 
budget. 

Individual income tax payments on 1937 in- 
come are due on the coming March 15. 
Estimates are that the total of these taxes 


+ will be somewhat larger than that for the year 4 through a wide variety of other 


1936 which furnished the official figures of in- 
dividual income used in the description above. 
Yet total collections from individual income 
taxes and from income taxes levied against the 
earnings of corporations will amount to little 
more than two and one-half billion dollars. 

These two and one-half billions are set off 
against a_ budget of expenditures 
amounting to seven and one-half billions. 

Thus income taxes, on both individuals and 
corporations, at present rates will yield in a 
year of relative prosperity barely one-third of 
the revenue needed to pay the running expenses 
of the Federal Government. 

The remainder of the needed money is raised 


estimate 
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taxes and 
through borrowing. 

Income taxes on individuals and corporations 
are levied on the basis of ability to pay. The 
same is true in a measure of estate taxes, gift 
taxes and capital stock taxes. These three to- 
gether give the Treasury half a billion dollars. 
When added to income taxes they result in a 
total of three billions of revenue based on taxa- 
tion according to ability to pay. 

This total is approximately one-half of the 
money that the Government realizes through 
taxation to pay its bills. 

The other half comes from taxes on alcoholic 
beverages and on tobacco, which yield a billion 
between them; from taxes on gasoline, auto- 
mobiles, electrical energy, matches and a wide 
variety of other necessities that vield half a bil- 
lion; from taxes on railroad employes and other 
workers to support old-age insurance, yielding 
three-quarters of a billion; from customs duties 
producing half a billion and from miscellaneous 
sources. 

Even then the 
half shy of getting enough revenue to pay its 
bills. 


Government is a billion and a 


SEARCH FOR OTHER SOURCES 

Where to find this money is a problem that 
bothers Congress and the Administration at 
this taxpaying time. There is talk of new pro- 
cessing taxes, but those taxes on food and cloth- 
ing would merely provide revenue for larger 
farm subsidies. Alterations are under way on 
the corporation income taxes, but the object is 
not more revenue. 

Senator Robert M. La Follette 
a plan to lower the exemptions of the present 
income tax laws so that a larger.total of work- 
ing individuals will pay income taxes. He alse 
would raise the rate of taxes on all income tax- 


is sponsoring 


payers 

At present fewer than three million individ- 
uals out of forty million gainfully employed pay 
a direct tax on their incomes, the 
revenue of which goes to support the Govern- 
Yet most of thes 
taxes and the wide 


personal 


employed persons pay 
variety of 


ment. 
Social Security 
Federal sales taxes 
The official estimates 
a broadening of the income tax base 
yield at most two or three hundred million 
dollars. 
Treasury 
rich now pay a heavy tax against 


however, that 
would 


suggest, 


tigures used above show that the 
their net 
income. 

That leaves the mystery of where revenue 
is to be found to meet the Government’s large 
expenses, 
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The March of the News 


IN NATIONAL AFFAIRS 





Developments abroad arouse 
new fears of foreign entanglements 
. « . sentiment in Congress for 
“hands-off” another 


note to Japan. . 


policy 
more relief for 


the unemployed. .. . 











" Keganesnagiae over developments in Europe di- 
4 verts attention of official Washington 

from the grave domestic problem of depres- 

sed business and increased unemployment. 


The British change of front in deciding to 
deal with the dictators is viewed as a set- 
back to the cause of democracy and raises 
anew the question of our future position in 
world affairs. 


Neither the President nor Secretary of 
State Hull make any comment on Hitler’s 
truculent speech or the resignation of British 
Foreign Secretary Eden but members of Con- 
gress demand that the United States keep 
“hands off” in the rapidly changing foreign 
situation, 


Some Congressmen who have charged that 
we had a secret understanding with the Brit- 
ish, as regards the situation in the Far East, 
declare developments demonstrate the perils 
of “parallel action” and say we should “mind 
our own business.” 


CONGRESS MORE “WAR CONSCIOUS” 

Showing that Congress is becoming more 
“wer conscious, the Administration's billion 
doll-r armament expansion bill comes in for 
more and more discussion. hough the bill 
is still in the hands of the House Naval com- 
mittee it is already being debated on the floor 
of the House. 


Even the President has been drawn—indi- 
rectly—into discussion of the merits ot tne 
Administration program which calls for the 
building of new battleships. 


Asked at a press conference about a state- 
ment in Congress by a critic of the program 
that battleships have been proved by secret 
tests to be vulnerable to aerial bombardment, 
Mr. Roosevelt says the “best answer” is his 
recommendation to Congress (which is for 
more battleships). 


Adrninistration opposition is indicated for 
the constitutional amendment proposal, spone 


[Continued on Page 3.] 
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—Wide World 


REVISION AFTER ANALYSIS 


J. Douglas Brown (seated), Chairman of the 

Social Security Advisory Council, shown with 

Arthur J. Altmeyer, chairman of the Social Se- 

curity Board, is convinced that further study of 

all factors involved is more important now than 

immediate revisions of the old-age provisions of 
the Act. 
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Wowsqrata * 
Drafting A New Plan 
Of Social Security 





When the Social Security Act 
was born of the depression, its 
sponsors said it was far from 
perfect but that changes should 
wait the teachings of experience. 
Now amendments are proposed. In- 
vestigation of “old-age assistance” 
is found necessary. Here's the situ- 
ation briefly. 











HE Social Security Act is experiencing grow- 

ing pains which may affect its future. 

The sections feeling the stress are those in- 
tended to the needy aged, both of the 
present day and of future generations After 
months of relatively routine administration since 
the Supreme Court upheld the act last spring, 
two developments have occurred to make the 
responsible officials ponder. 

Also, there is a resurgence of interest in Con- 
gress in whether important amendments to the 
law should be made and how it is being admin- 
istered. 

The Social Security Advisory Council, com- 
posed of representatives of workers, employers 
and the public, and appointed to consider amend- 
ments, has been unable to make substantial 
progress. It is reported in an authoritative quar- 
ter that recent discussions showed the Council 
widely split on the principal issue—the building 
up of a $47,000,000,000 old-age pension reserve. 


STATE SYSTEMS INVESTIGATED 

Investigation of administration of State pen- 
Sion plans is under way in at least four States 
as a result of disclosure that $685,000 had been 
paid out improperly in Oklahoma. Distribution 
of these funds comes under jurisdiction of the 
Social Security Board in part because the Fed- 
eral Government matches what the State pays 
up to $15 a month per person. There is no con- 
nection between this section of the act and that 
providing for monthly Federal “benefits” to be- 
gin in 1942. (See page 9 for detailed article). 

The Advisory Council debated the advisability 
of commencing “benefit payments” sooner, of 
increasing the amounts for those who retire in 
the early years, of extendirg the coverage, 21 
increasing the taxes less rapicly than now pro- 
vided, and how to treat the reserves. 

“We find,” said J. Douglas Brown, of Princeton 
University, the chairman, “tnat the answer to 
any one question involves conclusions of princi- 
ple on several other questions.” 

So further study will be made with the hope 


protect 





of formulating major recommendations before 
1939. 
EXTENDING BENEFITS 

Meanwhile, several amendments dealing with 
less controversial matters have been 


recom- 

These would permit an 
individual to quali for and secure a larger 
“benefit” or death payment because of employ- 
ment after 65, would place seamen and national 
and state bank employes under the system, and 
clarify sections of the law considered to be ob- 
secure. 

Latest tabulations showed over 1,580,000 per- 
sons, or 20 per cent of the estimated population 
aged 65 and over, were getting an average of 
$19.46 under the “old-age assistance” program. 
The percentage ranged from 7 per cent of the 
aged in New Hampshire to 60 per cent in Okla- 
homa. Colorado had the highest pension, $39.61. 
The lowest was in Mississippi, $4.52. 


FUTURE OF “ASSISTANCE” PAYMENTS 

As compared with $78,000,000 paid out under 
the “assistance” sections of the law in 1936, the 
amount rose to $181,000,000 last year. States 
Supplemented the funds to make a total of $383,- 
000,000. 

Whether these payments will become a per- 
manent part of Federal relief is a question. Some 
high officials look forward to a time when the 
regular old-age pension system may make it pos- 
sible to abandon “assistance” payments. 


mended by the Council. 
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IMS 


Diplomats Busy, Planners Idle—Policy Disputes— 
The Prospects For Wage-Hour, Reorganization Bills 


State Department officials are 
working overtime to keep abreast 
of European developments. They 
were reported caught off guard 
by the shift of Great Britain 
toward the German-Italian axis, 
which broke the so-called demo- 
cratic front of nations. American 
foreign policy has rested on line- 


up with the democracies. 


x* * * 


Before deciding to deal with 
the dictators, Great Britain 
sounded out this country on the 
possibility of a war debt settle- 
ment that would open the way 
for renewal of American lending 
abroad. Mere hint of war debt 
adjustment caused leaders in 
Congress to hit the ceiling. They 
took for granted that any terms 
suggested would be far short of 
satisfactory. 


~ * * 


Navy pressure on the White 
House is being increased in sup- 
port of the idea that steps should 
be taken to substitute a dominion 
status for complete independence 
of the Philippine Islands. The 
present naval strategy is under- 
stood to revolve around defense 
of those islands. 


x * * 


Some Administration economic 
planners — those who furnish 











and study ideas for Government 
recovery measures — are chafing 
in idleness with less to do than at 
any time in the /ast five years. 
They believe the President is 
withholding “go-ahead” signals 
until he sees whether business it- 
se/f can turn the trick. 


x* * * 


Suggestions by WPA officials 
that some of their funds might 
well be used for housing, employ- 
ing relief labor, aroused officials 
of the established housing agen- 
cies. Another idea broached was 
that Government loans for hous- 
ing should be conditioned on em- 
ployment of persons on relief in 
the construction where possible. 
Both proposals were abandoned 
after protracted argument. 


x * * 


The White House is looking for 
a permanent chairman for the 
Power Commission, inasmuch as 
it has been decided that Frank R. 
McNinch will stay in the chair- 
manship of the Communications 
Commission. 
xk * 


High RFC officials say Secretary 
Morgenthau has suffered a tac- 
tical defeat. Treasury pressure 
had led to White House orders 
for liquidation of the RFC. 
Scarcely six weeks later depres- 
sion resulted in new orders for 


+ 


the RFC to 
lending program. 


inaugurate a new 


x~ *«* * 


Meimnbers of the Senate sub-com- 
mittee considering the Bulkley 
bill for trans-continental, super- 
highways did not appear overly 
impressed by the first testimony 
about its possibilities. It may 
be whittled down to authorize a 
few “special service highways” 
between industrial centers. 
xk * 


Administration leaders in Con- 
gress have all but given up hope 
of getting for the President the 
authority he wants in the Gov- 
ernment reorganization bill. 
They see an opposition alliance 
at work much in the manner 
which helped to doom the Su- 


preme Court enlargement bill 
last year. 

x« * * 
Associates of Secretary Ickes 


deride the notion that he would 
speak out on matters of foreign 
policy, as he did in the broadcast 
to Great Britain, without frst 
letting the White House know 
what he intended to say. His 
declaration that he spoke only 
fr himself was inserted at the 
Jast minute, after receipt of the 
news about the British turnabout. 


x * * 


Supporters of Paul V. McNutt 
for the Democratic Presidential 


r . 








nomination in 1940 have not been 
able to make up their minds yet 
whether he or they got any more 
than a good time out of the much- 
publicized “reception” in Wash- 
ington. Some wish the function 
had not been held. 

xk * 
Pressure for investigation of 
TVA has diminished markedly 
at the Capitol. Members of Con- 
gress who had predicted one, 
now say they spoke too hastily. 

es 
Inability of advocates of a wage 
and hour law on the House Labor 
Committee to agree on what form 
it should 
some members to mean no action 


take is assumed by 
at this session. 
~*~ * 


James Roosevelt is reported to be 
planning to participate in some 
state election campaigns. One 
destination mentioned is Califor- 
nia, where he would assist J. F. 
T. O’Connor in his attempt to be- 
come Governor. 
xk * 


The Department of Agriculture 
is hunting a way for the Govern- 
ment to avoid being forced to 
take title to about 7,000,000 bales 
of cotton—or twice the old Farm 
Board holdings—that it then 
could not sell. Secretary Wallace 
is understood to believe he has 
but talk 


found one; he won't 


about it. 
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HeIPresidenksawvee 


Tangled Politics and Policies...Mr. McNutt 
Has a Party...The Consumers Pay a Call 


O THE wise grey squirrel perched on a tree + 
outside the Executive Offices it was baffling. 
After a few minutes he frisked down to the cor- 
ner to receive a peanut from “Steve” Vasilakos, 
peanut vendor extraordinary, purveyor to Presi- 


dents and diplomats. 
Inside the White House, 


affairs. 


From his High Commissioner to the Philip- 
pines, white-haired, tan-faced Paul Vories Mc- 
Nutt, fresh from a mass demonstration in caviar 
and canapes, he received accounts of the Far 


Eastern situation. 


To his new Ambassador to the Court of St. 
James's, financier Joseph Patrick Kennedy, he 
had given instructions more apropos to business 


than knee breeches. 


From a Pennsylvania delegation intent on re- 
moving the kinks from the State political situa- 
tion he received advices, was reported to offer If 
no solution other than a desire to keep Senator 
Guffey fast to his chair on Capitol Hill. 

ICC handed down its 
freight rate decision, he planned to meet with 
railroad executives to seek means to place the 


Waiting until the 


iron horses on a paying basis. 


BUSINESS DECLINE 
HAS HIT BOTTOM, 
PRESIDENT IS TOLD 


received 


These and other matters of national import 
slotted themselves into the President’s week as 
he returned from a five-day week of rest at his | 
Hyde Park home. For five solid days Mr. Roose- 
in direct contact with his 
chief aides, although the telephone wires be- 
tween the State Department and Hyde Park 
buzzed with up-to-the-minute news, and every 
day the postman deposited the official mail 


velt had not been 


pouch on the doorstep. 


But once back in Washington, the interrupted | 
stream of callers again resumed the trek into | 


1600 Pennsylvania Avenue. 


The Pennsylvania delegation stayed for 90 
minutes, much longer than the usual White 
House call, and when the conference had at last 
concluded, it was presumed that even a 90- 
minute session could not force the Chief Ex- 
ecutive to relinquish his hands-off policy. 


Franklin 
Roosevelt was not having too easy a time try- 
ing to crack the nut of politics and foreign 


From his Unemploy- 
ment Census Director 
John David Biggers he 
consoling 
belief that the recession had reached its bottom 
and would not grow more serious. 


the 


Delano 





| Having had a weird 








IN THE MAIL BAG 
the postman delivered a lion to the White 
House it wouldn't faze Ira Smith, chief of mails. 
assortment 
through his hands in the 41 years he has served 
the Presidents, Mr. Smith has reached the point 
where he doesn’t even raise an eyebrow when the 
postman rings twice. 


| One 


report 
a full year’s study did bring recommendations 
for legislation. 
on Education, Mr. Roosevelt heard that “glar- 


* answers in meeting the demands of pressure 
groups for preferential treatment in relief. 


made to the President after 


From his Advisory Committee 


ing inequalities characterize educational oppor- 
tunities and expenditures for schools through- 
out the nation. 


The level of educational service 


that can be maintained under present circum- 
stances in many localities is below the minimum 
necessary for the preservation of democratic 
institutions,” 


To correct the fault, the Presi- 


dent has recommended to Congress new Federal 
school grants to States beginning at $70,000,000 


in 1939 and increasing to $199,000,000 by 1944. 


CONSUMERS ASK 
AN AGENCY TO 

REPRESENT THEM 
National Federation of New York, recommend 
the creation of a central consumer agency in the 
Government as a spear-head to establish, in the 
interest of John Public, a better balance be- 
tween production and consumption. 
Roosevelt promised careful consideration. 


_ lites... 


Harris & Ewing 


of mail pass 





MR. McNUTT CALLS, 
BARELY SCRATCHES 
THE SURFACE 


Capital. 


Mr. Roosevelt, 


sailing. 


| 
| trouble. 
| 


Mr. McNutt remained 
for a half hour, and, as 
later explained by 


was 
the President, had barely 
scratched the surface of the subjects discussed. 
Whether part of the surface contained political 
ores was a moot question in view of the Presi- 
dential booming accorded Mr. McNutt in the 
Affable to his inquirers, the High 
Commissioner, without directly saying so, gave 
the impression he had hoped Mr. Roosevelt was 
not disturbed at some of the newspaper reports. 
it seemed, was not disturbed. 

Mr. Kennedy was above par as far as time | 
with the President was concerned. 
several hours with Mr. Roosevelt prior to his 
Repeated questioning by newspaper 
men, permitted to make a joint interview at the 
time, yielded little that would clarify official 
foreign policy, unless there was some subtle 
tangent to the President's wish that Mr. Ken- 
nedy would have a smooth crossing and no 


In the unemployment census data gathered 
by Mr. Biggers, the President 


Naval 
tions? 


He spent 


sees valuable | 


maneuvers. 
ber of the First Family will leave. 
velt starts her lecture tour on March 7, plan- 


weeks’ 


Listening instead of 
lecturing, the President 
heard a delegation, rep- 
resenting the Consumers 


Student 


Reverting to the role of lecturer—this time 
| as to the relative efficiency of battleships and 
airplanes—the President indicated that he re- 
gards the battleship as supreme in its field. 
Questions based on charges made on Capitol 
Hill that secret tests were not made public be- 
cause of the Administration’s commitment to a 
policy ot building capital ships brought a reply 
trom the President that he had been seeing such 
tests since 1913. 
marked Mr. Roosevelt, would be found in his 
recommendations. 
Three 
America’s war fleets. 


The answer? Well, that, re- 


The 
super-dreadnaughts 


recommenda- 


new for 


For the next two weeks the President will 
have to struggle along with just two secretaries, 
Presidential son and Secretary James Roose- 
velt, Lieut.-Col. U. S. M. C. Reserve, having left 
for two 


joint Army-Navy-Marines 


Before he returns, one more mem- 


ning to sveik 14 times in seven States. 
will she talk about? 
Responsibility to His Community; Youth Prob- 
lems, and a Day in the White House, 


Mrs. Roose- 


What 


Peace; The Individual’s 


DEREK Fox, 





| 











—Harris & Ewing 

TAX CONCESSION 
Less stringent are expected to be the features 
of the “third basket” plan for taxing closely held 
corporations as a result of opposition from mem- 


bers of Congress. Photo shows Rep. Fred Vin- 
son, chairman of a House Ways and Means sub- 


committee, sponsor of the original plan. 





WGtesgqvana + 
Smoothing Wrinkles 
In the Tax Laws 





The means used to retain the tax 
on closely-held corporations in the 
new tax bill throw light on how 


Congressional committees operate. 
| The proposal now carries less prom- 
ise of revenue and may be discarded 
altogether. Some points of the con- 
| flict are outlined here. 











YIGHTEEN Democrats: and seven Republicans 
K constitute the House Ways and Means 
Committee. Because of their preponderant ma- 
jority, Democratic leaders expected little trouble 
over the tax revisions recommended by a sub- 
committee after extended stucy. 

Seven Democratic members considered the one 
new provision so objectionable, however, that its 
rejection seemed certain. It was the proposal, 
called the “third basket,” to tax undistributed 
profits of closely held corporations more heavily 
than those of other corporations. 

So bargaining began. Rep. Vinson (Dem.), of 
Kentucky, head of the subcommittee, insisted on 
the tax as a method of attack on the practice 
of forming corporations to reduce tax liability. 
He found the opponents adamant on the ground 
that family-owned, operating corporations would 
be penalized ‘unjustly. Republicans were united. 


THE CONCESSIONS MADE 

Little by little Mr. Vinson gave way. When the 
show-down came, four of the dissenters had been 
satisfied to vote with the Administration forces. 
The count was 15 to 10. 

The principal concession made was to exempt 
from this 20 per cent surtax all corporations with 
net incomes up to $75,000 a year, as against the 
$40,000 figure originally proposed. Others in- 
cluded allowances for debt reductions and a pe- 
riod of grace after the end of the taxable year 
for declaration of dividends, which then would 
be taxed as regular income oi! the recipients. 

Although they hesitated to speak for quotation 
until the House had acted on the bill, some Sen- 
ators concerned with tax legislation were critical 
of the tactics. Sentiment among members of the 
Senate Finance Committee also appeared to Le 
against the tax principle. 


“CLOSELY-HELD” DEFINED 

Rep. Vinson estimated the modifications would 
result in the loss to the Treasury of between $5,- 
000.000 and $7,000,000 in revenue a year. He 
said the Treasury could not tell what corpora- 
tions would be affected. 

The bill defines “closely-held” corporations as 
those in which voting stock is owned in amounts 
ranging from more than 50 per cent by one per- 
son to more than 75 per cent by ten or less per- 
sons. Some personal holding companies, banks 
and insurance companies would be exempted. 

The Ways and Means Comniittee also voted to 
lower the tax on commodity futures sales from 
3 to 1 per cent and eliminate the tax exemption 
on “scratch sales.” (The latter are sales and pure 
chases by a floor trader made at the same price, 
on the same day, for the same person.) 

It recommended retention of the present tax 
on brewers wort and malt syrup, which brings 
in about $1,000,000 a year; and repeal of the 
taxes on matches made in this country, which 
may mean a loss of $4,000,000 annually. Pro- 
vision was made for refunds of unemployment 
insurance taxes in cases where they were paid 
twice in 1936. 


RADIO STATION TAX? 

While the House makes ready to consider the 
bill, preparations are under way for additional 
tax legislation. First, the internal revenue laws 
are to be codified so the taxpayer will be able 
more easily to learn what the law is. Second, 
another Ways and Means subcommittee plans 
hearings on a bill to require license fees of radio 
stations at a cost to them of $5,000,000 to $7,- 
000,000 a year. 

How much the revised and rew levies will re- 
turn is still a matter of guesswork. The ane 
nounced purpose was to “adjust” taxes without 
increasing the total bill. Treasury experts nave 
estimated that between $250.000,000 and $400,- 
000,000 of revenue is involved. 
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[Continued from Page 1.] 
sored by Senator La Follette and 
eleven other Senators, to require 
a popular referendum before dec- 
laraton of war except in case of 
attacks occurring in the western 
hemisphere. The similar Ludlow 
resolution already has been de- 
feated in the House. 

A sharp note notifying Japan 
that she will be held responsi- 
ble for any damage to Amer- 
icans and their property in China 
is America’s answer to the Jap- 
anese request for American and 
other toreigners to leave the cen- 
tral China war area. The United 
States Government tells Japan it 
has no intention of ordering evac- 
uation of Americans in the area, 
most of whom are missionaries. 

Relief for the growing number 
of unemployed continues to be 
prob- 


domestic 


the outstanding 
lem. Congress is about to com- 
plete action on the Administra- 
tion’s $250,000,000 emergency re- 
lief bill, both Houses having 
passed the measure in slightly 
different Main point of 
difference is whether citizens 
shall be given preference over 
aliens, as provided in the House 


bill, eliminated in Senate measure. 


After the President 
the emergency relief bill, prob- 
ably early this week, the WPA 
will be prepared to take care of 
approximately 2,500,000 persons 
on work relief during the month 
of March. The number is ex- 
pected to diminish gradually as 
seasonal employment improves. 


forms. 


approves 


A hopeful note in the indus- 
trial situation is sounded by John 
D. Biggers, Toledo glassmaker, 
who conducted the recent unem- 
ployment census. After a talk 
with the President, Mr. Biggers 
says: “We are dragging along 
the bottom now and we will soon 
see signs of improvement, par- 
ticularly in consumer goods.” 


Seeking the causes of the reces- 
sion, the Senate Business and Re- 
lief Committee, headed by Sena- 
tor Byrnes, prepares to resume 
its public hearings this week with 
Bernard M. Baruch summoned 
as the first witness to discuss 
“factors believed to be most in- 
fluential in the present industrial 
recession.” 


The Senate, with the anti- 
lynching bill definitely  side- 
tracked and the log-jamming fili- 
buster against it ended, is mak- 
ing up for lost time by speedy 
action on appropriation bills al- 
ready passed by the House. 
Meanwhile the House marks time, 
awaiting the long-expected tax 
bill from the Ways and Means 
Committee, due almost any day. 
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Nationalism or Internationalism? ... Again the 


crucial alternatives of 1933 face the nation. . . . 


Hull's 


Toward Mr. 


doctrines the President 


leans 


strongly . . . with high hopes pinned on an Anglo- 


American trade agreement .. . and perhaps a scal- 


ing down of war debts to ease renewed flow of Amer- 


ican credits abroad. . . . Will Congress and the na- 


tion go along with those poli¢ies? . . . 
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elebrate the start of his sixth 
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geereent ROOSEVELT, about to United States and those of England 


year in office, finds himself pre 
ipied with > same basic prob- 
1 that held nis attention in March 
the Presidlent strug - 

ice. That choice was: 

ead the United 

nick of world affairs, 
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ough interna! controls, 
1 government domination 
industry and finance and agri- 
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NATIONALISM, FIRST CHOICE 

Back in 1933 Mr. Roosevelt started 
off on the tack cf world leadership 
His influence led to the convening 
ot a world economic conference. 
Cordell Hull, as Secretary of State, 
was given the job of finding a way 
io bring world currencies back into 
line and a way to cut through the 
tariffs and quotas and exchange 
controls that were hampering the 
flow of goods between nations 

This tack lasted barely 
months 

Under the influence of the isola- 
tionists, the President suddenly 
balked at any attempt to tie the 
dollar to other currencies and set 
about the program of dollar devalu- 
ation, of credit control, of crop con- 
trol, of industrial control through 
NRA, all of which were the New 
Deal. 

Nationalism was the White House 
creed for nearly three years, or un- 
til the decisions of the Supreme 
Court appeared to block its full ac- 
ceptance. 


SECRETARY HULL’S PROGRAM 

But during all of that time, the 
experience of recent years shows, 
Hull—armed with power 
given by Congress in 1934—was busy 
layinz the basis for reciprocal trade 
agreements, the effect of which was 
to bring about reductions of the 
tariff walls of this and other na- 
tions. Mr. Hull devoted himself to 
laying the groundwork for the in- 
ternationalism that he has sponsor- 
ed consistently since taking office. 

In recent months President Roose- 
velt has veered strongly toward Sec- 
retary Hull’s position 

Steam was put behind prelimi- 
nary negotiations of a trade agree- 
ment with the United Kingdom. 
Both the President and the Secre- 
tary of State began to talk about a 
“united front” of democracies. Ref- 
erence was made to “parallel ac- 
tion” with the British in foreign 
fields where the interests of the 
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The isolationist neutrality law was 
not applied to the war going on be- 
tween Japan and China. Big navy 
plans were aggressively pushed by 
the President. Discussions were 
opened looking toward a more grad- 
ual severance of trade advantages 
given to the Philippine Islands, 
with increased talk of some change 
that would lead to a dominion 
status for those islands rather than 
independence. 


A TURN TO WORLD PROBLEMS 

As the depression deepened in the 
country, President Roosevelt dis- 
closed more and more interest in 
world affairs. 

The subject of a war debt settle- 
broached to important 
members of Congress. Much signifi- 
cance was read by officials into the 
offer by Hungary for a settlement 
of her small debt to this country 
solely on the basis of repayment of 
the principal loan without any in- 
terest. Attention again was turned 
to the Johnson Act, which now pro- 
hibits loans to nations the govern- 
ments of which have defaulted on 
debts owed to this country. 

Word was quietly passed out that 
by arming and by cooperating with 
the British in the Pacific and in Eu- 
rope, the United States might 0 
strengthen the position of the Euro- 
pean democracies that the dictator- 
ships could be induced to talk peace. 


CONGRESS GROWS RESTIVE 

But all of the time, Congress 
showed an increasing restiveness. 
Then, suddenly, Germany extended 
her sphere of influence over Austria 
and the British government pre- 
pared to talk business with Germany 
and Italy—Europe’s leading dictator- 
ships. The “united front” of democ- 
racies appeared overnight to have 
dissolved. 

Immediately, in Congress, Sena- 
tors oegan to ask: Where does this 
latest venture into world cooperation 
leave the President of the United 
States? 

Senator Borah expressed the opin- 
ion that development abroad showed 
that the British had made up their 
mind that there could be no defi- 
nite alliance with the United States, 
thereby necessitating a changed 
course on their part. Senator Hiram 
Johnson saw in developments more 
reason why this counrty should for- 
get its attempt to move back into 
the stream of world affairs and de- 
vote itself to isolation. 

President Roosevelt refused to 
alter his cor >, however, and con- 
tinued to press his naval building 
and trade plans. 


BRITISH TRADE AGREEMENT 

At the moment chief reliance for 
success of this newly accepted policy 
of internationalism is placed on ne- 
gotiation of a reciprocal trade agree- 
ment with the United Kingdom. The 
British delegation selected to carry 
on negotiations now is in this coun- 
try, with hearings soon to begin. 

Secretary Hull now is staking his 
program of international coopera- 
tion on the outcome of these negotia- 
tions. Mr. Roosevelt definitely is 
playing ball with him on this basis. 
The result is, according to intersted 
officials, that the real decision con- 
cerning whether the United States 
is going to seek recovery through 
leadership in an attempt to revive 
world trade, or whether it is to seek 
recovery by a new program of na- 
may now be in 


ment was 


tionalistic controls, 
the making. 

The importance of a trade agree- 
ment between the United States and 
Great Britain, as wel! as the diffi- 
culties standing in the way of such 
an agreement, impress the negotia- 
tors. 

These two nations buy 28 per cent 
of all ot the world’s imports and they 
sell 24 per cent of the world’s ex- 
ports 

The British in the past have 
bought heavily of American raw 
materials, particularly farm prod- 
ucts. In 1929 they spent $160,000,000 
on American cotton, $75,000,000 on 
American meats, $31,000,000 on Am- 
erican lard, $28,000,000 on American 





tralian, Argentinian and other 
farmers. 

The British always have 
much less in the United States than 
they bought here. In 1929 they sold 
$329,000,000 worth of their goods in 
this market. Last year their total 
sales were slightiy more than $200,- 
000,000. Their chief sales have been 
of leather, furs, whiskey, flax and 
hemp, wool preducts, tin, books and 
works of art. 


TRADE ON “EMPIRE” BASIS 

On the surface it would appear 
difficult for the United States, sell- 
ing $500,000,000 worth of goods to 
the British and buying only $200,000,- 
000 worth, to demand many conces- 
sions in the way of tariff reductions 
for the products it has to sell. 

But the American negotiators have 
a different idea. 

They insist that the trade rela- 
tions between this country and Brit- 
ain should be on an Empire basis. 
On that basis, considering the trade 
of the United States with the entire 
British Empire, including the Brit- 
ish Isles, there was in 1936 a trade 
balance amounting to $57,000.000 fa- 
vorable to Britain. When gold pur- 
chases are included that balance in 
favor of the British was $414,000,000 

Reason for this situation that 
this country buys heavily of raw 
rubber and tin from Malaya and of 
gold from South Africa, as well as 
silver from India. Also, tourist ex- 
penditures by Americans in the Brit- 
ish Empire are extremely heavy 


BRITAIN’S NEEDS IN WAR TIME 

The British, however, are not con- 
tent to deal on this basis. 

Their position is that they will 
deal for the Brit.sh Isles alone and 
in a deal of tha: kind the bargain- 
ing position of the United States is 
considered rather weak, except for 
one thing. 

A study of the financial position ot 


sold 
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THE BUSINESS OF 
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BEING A DIPLOMAT 


Wide World 


‘ITH a wealth of financial experience, Ambassador Joseph Pat- 
rick Kennedy (right), leaves for London where he is expected 
to concentrate more on the business relations between the United 


States and Great 
Photo shows him being bidden 


Britain than the 


lighter diplomatic overtures. 
bon voyage by James Roosevelt, 


Presidential son and secretary. 


+ problem 





Britain discloses that, in the even 
of war, the world would offer just 
one market for the vast British se- 
curity holdings which might have * 
be sold to obtain cash for use in buy- 
That 
This 


unusuai 


Ing necessary raw materials 
market is the United States 
m there is an 


neans that 


incentive for England to maintain 


the closest relations with this 


country. 


THE WAR DEBT PROBLEM 


One result is that the American 
negotiators are hopeful that through 
one means or another they can in- 
duce the British tc open more of an 
outlet for American farm products 
In exchange they are prepared tv 
offer tariff concessions on a rather 
large number of manufactured com- 


+ modities in the field of woolens, high 
grade cotton textiles, steel and whis- 
K1les 

But at this point a political factor 
enters 
The opposition to a trade agree- 
ment with Britain, now marshalling 
its forces, is prepared to emphasize 
the fact that concessions are to be 
made to a nation that 
ored the debts to this country con- 
tracted during and immediately 
after the World War. At the same 
time, the British see in the present 
negotiations an opportunity to stress 
the need for adjusting those debts 
so that some sort of payment can be 


has not hon- 


made 

Secretary of State Hull has been 
hopeful that formula could 
be devised meet the 


some 
that would 


raised by these unpaid 
debts. Once they were out of the 
way then the bar to new loans 
abroad could be lowered, clearing 
the way for a possible use of some 
of this country’s vast unused credit 
resources, 


A GESTURE FROM HUNGARY 


For that reason, when Hungary 
came forward with a proposal for 
paying its debt of $1,685,000 the 
White House became greatly inter- 
ested 

The Hungarian government bor- 
rowed this amount after the war to 
buy American flour. It paid about 
$500,000 before the general debt de- 
faults but interest accumulated at 
such a rate that the debt is larger 
now than it was when contracted. 
To meet that situation the debtor 
has proposed that all interest on 
the loan be cancelled and that it be 
permitted to pay the principal in 30 
annual installments. 

This gesture is important because 
it represents a “feeler” put forward 
by the debtor nations and fits in 
with the hopes and aspirations of 
the Secretary of State. President 
Roosevelt felt it important enough 
to discuss with leaders in Congress. 

If the formula advanced by Hun- 
gary were applied to the war debts 
of the principal European borrow- 
ers, the result would be interesting. 

Those nations, as a whole, bor- 
rowed ten billion dollars. Their 
debts with accrued interest, were 
funded at eleven and a half billions. 
They actually have paid on their 
debts two and three quarter billions. 
With interest accumulating the 
debtors will owe nineteen billions by 
1987. Under the Hungarian plan 
they could pay off for seven and 
one third billions. 

This plan, if applied, would mean 
that the British who borrowed four 


[Continued on Page 7.] 
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@ Here is the outstanding travel 
announcement of many years! 
For your pleasureon 1938 California 
and Southwestern journeys, Santa Fe 
presents 13 magnificent new trains, 
streamlined in stainless steel! 


This fleet embodies the very 
latest in travel comfort, beauty 
and speed. It includes by far the 
largest array of ultra-modern 
passenger equipment on any 
American railroad. It adds new 
dash and joy to economy travel 
and de luxe travel alike. It will 
all be ready to fit into your spring 
and Summer plans. 











2 Sujzer Chiefs 


Another superb streamlined Super Chief enters 
regular service FEBRUARY 22nd —thus dou- 
bling the tremendously popular service on this 
extra-fare and ONLY SOLID-PULLMAN 
3934-hour train between Chicago and California. 
Twice-weekly departures from Chicago will be 
Tuesday and Saturday evenings at 7:15 pm; from 
Los Angeles Tuesday and Friday evenings at 
pm. 


6 Mew Chiefs 


It was only fitting that the tamous solid-Pullman 
extra-fare Chief also should go streamlined in 
this great Santa Fe year. Hence our pleasure in 
announcing delivery of new equipment, beautiful 
and modern as that on the Super Chief, sufficient 
to streamline, in stainless steel, all six of the trains 
required for this finest and many-hours-fastest of 
all California DAILY service! 


2 El Capitans 


Now for El Capitan! Absolutely unique in the 
economy travel field —is this gleaming new 
Santa Fe twice-a-week silver flash to and from 
California, streamlined in stainless steel behind 
its Diesel-electric locomotives! 


Here is the only transcontinental train in 
America entirely for chair-car passengers. 
Believe it or not, it will be as fast as the Super 
Chief —only 39% hours between Chicago and 
Los Angeles! It will combine low fares and low- 
cost meals with trim beauty and the latest com- 
forts — including deeply-cushioned reclining 
chairs, carpeted aisles, broad windows, fine 
lighting, and attractive dressing rooms. It will 
save you days and dollars. 


El Capitan will leave Chicago Tuesdays and 
Saturdays at 5:45 pm—ahead of the Super Chief. 
All seats are numbered and reserved. TUESDAY, 
FEBRUARY 22, IS THE FIRST REGULAR 
DEPARTURE FROM CHICAGO. Want to make 
that memorable FIRST TRIP with us? 


If you're economy minded, choose between 
this new El Capitan, or the already-famous daily 
Scout—there IS service! 


1 Chicagoan 


1 Kansas Cityan 


Still they come! ON OR ABOUT APRIL 15th, 
Chicago and Kansas City will have their own 
gay, swift Santa Fe streamliners. There'll be two 
of them —of seven stainless steel cars each, 
Diesel-electric drawn, and on 72-hour schedules. 


On these trains, beauty and roomy comfort 
will feature the chair cars, with their rotating 
reclining seats; the combination lounges, parlor 
observation cars and Fred Harvey diners. 


The westbound streamliner, named the Kansas 
Cityan, will leave Chicago 9:00 am, arrive 
4:30 pm. The eastbound train, The Chicagoan, 
will leave Kansas City 2:10 pm, arrive 9:35 pm. 
Finer, faster Chicago-Kansas City service— 
more convenient connections at either end! 





1 San Diegan 


Now back to California, where, ONOR ABOUT 
MARCH 15th, the shimmering new six-car, 
stainless steel SAN DIEGAN is to link Los 
Angeles and San Diego more closely. 


The San Diegan will make two round trips 
daily, on a 22-hour schedule, between these 
great Santa Fe terminal cities. Beautiful and 
ultra-modern, with fine Fred-Harvey meals in its 
cheery lunch-tavern car, the San Diegan will 
bring new pleasure and speed to inter-city travel, 
and afford splendid connections with Santa Fe 
transcontinental trains in and out of Los Angeles. 


Finer, Fuller Service for 
These Long-Established 
Favorites, Too 


@ Streamlining of the extra-fare Chief enables 
us to give all the best of the Chief's fine conven- 
tional standard equipment to the no-extra-fare 
solid-Pullman CALIFORNIA LIMITED, beloved 
of countless conservative Santa Fe patrons for 
45 years. Beginning February 20th, there also 
will be a through Pullman, from Chicago, via 
the Grand Canyon. 


@THE DAILY SCOUT, tremendously popular 
California economy train, now has beautiful new 
stainless steel chair cars, and finely remodeled 
standard Pullmans for Tourist-sleeper travelers, 
And to all Scout patrons we promise every com- 
fort and service we can put into this fine dollar- 
saving type of travel. 


@ THIS IS IMPORTANT, TOO. Part of this 
great program has involved improvement of 
roadbed, laying of heavier steel, cutting of grades 
and straightening of curves. You who ride with 
us will enjoy the smooth, quiet sweep of your 
train. Last, but not least, a NEW SANTA FE 
TIMETABLE, EFFECTIVE FEBRUARY 20, 1938, 
provides an exceptionally complete and con- 
venient web of connecting service to and from 
all parts of the country. 


@ It 1s our high atm, in this Santa Fe year, to render service that will bring us new friends, and bind our old friends more closely to us @ 








For details and reservations 


PHILADELPHIA, PA 
Phones: Rittenhouse 1464-1465, Race 9642 


a eo. 
G. C. DILLARD, District Passenger Agent 
SANTA FE RY. 
302 Franklin Trust Building 








AND SOUTHWESTERN TRAVEL 


I938 fs a Santa Fe Year 
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Woecrsqrata * 
Withthe Committees: 
Laws in the Making 


Navy expansion, pro and con. 
Wage-hour regulation. Tax re- 


vision bill in sight. Investigation 
of prices. 
URING a week in which Congress heard read 
D again the Farewell Message of President 
George Washington, with its warning words 
against foreign entanglements, preparation of 
legislation rising out of the fears of wars from 
abroad overshadowed committee consideration of 
legislative remedies for the ills at home that have 
resulted from the deepening economic depression. 


War Preparedness: 

Naval authorities favoring the President's 
billion-dollar Navy expansion program, and a 
number of Congressmen testifying against it, di- 
vided time at the fourth week of hearings on the 
bill before the House Naval Affairs Committee. 
state- 








resident Roosevelt's press conference 
ment that the Navy must be prepared to repel 
simultaneous attacks in both oceans led to ques- 
tioning of Rear Admiral W. B. DuBose, chief of 


naval construction, concerning cost of building 
an Atlantic fleet comparable to that now in the 
Pacific. It would run to $3,200,000,000, he said. 

Rear Admiral Arthur B. Cook, Navy chief of 
aeronautics, set forth naval air needs and under 
questioning as to relative merits of planes and 
battleships, contended both have indispensable 
values 

Among Congressmen testifying against the bill, 
Representative Kopplemann (Dem.), of Connecti- 
cut, demanded further definition of the Adminis- 
foreign policy to justify such an in- 
creased sea power program. Representatives 
O'Malley (Dem.), of Wisconsin, and Voorhis 
(Dem.), of California, ascribed bigger Navy de- 
mands to war scare propaganda. Representative 
Maas (Rep.), of Minnesota, member of the com- 
mittee, urged an early conclusion to the hearings, 
to minimize effects of further activities of peace 
organizations which he said were carrying cam- 
paigns into the districts of “Big Navy” Congress- 
men. 

Conducting 


tration’s 


hearings on the Nye resolu- 
tion, that would direct the Attorney General 
to bring suit to claim oil lands in the Pacific 
Ocean and Gulf of Mexico in order to increase the 
Navy’s oil reserves, the House Judiciary Commit- 
tee heard a report from Navy Secretary Swan- 
son declaring the Government owns the lands 
and urging their seizure. 

Breaking a long deadlock, the House Military 
Affairs Committee has voted to report out the 
May universal conscription and anti-profiteering 
bill, providing for draft of both manpower and 
industry in. wartime. It would empower the 
President to impose Government contro] over 
material 1esources and license and closely regu- 
late business. Super-normal profits would be 
subject to confiscatory taxation. Violations would 
be punishable by imprisonment or fines up to 
$100,000. Recommended by the President, such 
legislation has encountered delays in committee 
when opposed by members contending it would 
impose too much dictatorial power in the Execu- 
tive and be a “blueprint for fascism,” as one 
committee opponent phrased it. 


Wage-Hour Regulation: 

To the tour wage-hour bills before the House 
Labor Committee has been added a fifth sub- 
mitted by William Green, president of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. He wants a flat 40-hour 
maximum week and 40-cent minimum wage, 
withdut differentials such as were demanded by 
Southern Congressmen at the special session in 
December. 

The committee has been deadlocked over pro- 
cedure—whether to draft a stiff bill such as was 
rejected last year and run the chance of its not 
getting past the Rules Committee; or to try to 
put through a milder compromise measure. 


Taxation: 


As the House Ways and Means Committee 
nears agreement on a general tax revision bill, 
announcement is made that subcommittee hear- 
ings will be held later on the bill introduced by 
Representative Boylan (Dem.), of New York City, 
to tax radio stations at rates proportioned to 
their sending power. (For special article on the 
tax situation, see Page 2). 


Cost and Price Inquiry: 

A resolution introduced by Senator Bailey, 
(Dem.), vf North Carolina, calling for a sweeping 
investigation of costs, prices and profits of prin- 
cipal commodities has been favorably acted on 
by the Senate Commerce Committee. An appro- 
priation 27 $25,000 would be made available. Food, 
clothing, building costs and power rates were 
among items suggested by Senator Bailey for 
Study. 

Fear on part of both rich and poor, generated 
in part by legislation and by speeches attacking 
business, are to blame for the present recession, 
Major L. L. B. Agnas, New York City economist, 
told the House Banking Committee, in hearings 
on the Goldsborough retail discount bill. 


Highways: 

Toll highways in Europe have not been a suc- 
cess, Thomas H. MacDonald, Chief of the Bureau 
of Public Roads, told the Senate Banking and 
Currency Subcommittee that is holding hearings 
on the bill sponsored by Senator Bulkley (Dem.), 
of Ohio, for a super-highway system to be paid 
for eventually by toll charges. Mr. MacDonald, 
while not opposing the idea of the ten super- 
highways, objected to the toll feature. 


Water Diversion: 

Witnesses opposing the Parsons bill, authoriz- 
ing continued diversion of 5,000 cubic feet of 
water per second from Lake Michigan into the 
Illinois River at Chicago continued to be heard 
before the House Rivers and Harbors Committee. 
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Senator Townsend 


Senator Bulkley 


Senator Bankhead 





Thomas H. MacDonald 
—Harris & Ewing 


CONGRESS PUTS ON ITS SUPER-HIGHWAY THINKING CAP 


| pdlchener ora members of the Senate Banking. and Currency Sub- 
committee, such as Senator Townsend of Delaware, 

Bankhead of Alabama, were on hand as the first witnesses. 
MacDonald. Chief of the Bureau of Public Roads, testified on 
mammoth proposal of Senator Bulkley of Ohio to create super-trans- 


and Senator 
Thomas H. 
the 


continental highways to be financed by the Government with an even- 
tual return of money through a toll system. Although Mr. MacDonald 
said that such systems had proven unsuccessful in foreign countries, he 
declared that because of different conditions “there is nothing to indi- 
cate that a toll system would not be sucessful here.” 
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BUREAU REORGANIZATION FACES A 


BARRAGE—FILIBUSTER GIVES WAY TO RELIEF 


rene sere the anti-lynching bill ends a * of North Carolina, one of the champions of * perial power to the President.” Representative 


six weeks’ filibuster and releases the piled-up 
Senate legislative log-jam. But in the swirl of 
new business that breaks into the Senate cham- 
ber, there floats up-rearing insurgency against 
one of the President's major projects—his plan 
for thoroughgoing reorganization of the ex- 
ecutive establishment. 


Behind a barrage of proposed amendments to 
the reorganization plan observers professed to 
see possible makings of a new battle comparable 
to that waged against the President’s Supreme 
Court “packing” plan last year, with some of 
the chief opponents of that project manning the 
guns again now. 


Senators in opposition will seek to check pro- 
posed grants of power enabling the President 
to shuffle bureaus around as he pleases without 
Congres:ional approval, They are against the 
President’s plan to supplant the present biparti- 
san Civil Service Commission with a single ad- 
ministrator. They seek to limit proposed powers 
of the Executive to ignore the merit system in 
picking personnel for certain branches of the 
Federal service. Further they oppose depriving 
the Comptroller General's office of the duty of 
examining legality of Federal disbursements be- 
fore they are made. 


Finally, a policy amendment to the bill by 
Senator Byrd (Dem.), of Virginia, would re- 
quire that all reorganization efforts be directed 
toward an ultimate 10 per cent reduction in 
administrative expenses. 


The minority of South- 
ern Senators who had fili- 
LONG FILIBUSTER bustered ever since the 
ENDURANCE TEST beginning of the session 
against the Wagner-Van Nuys anti-lynching bill 
had their perseverance rewarded when the Sen- 
ate, by a 58-22 vote, decided to set this measure 
aside in order to take up other business. Ma- 
jority Leader Barkley’s motion to that purpose 
resulted in a forensic fountain of charges and 
counter-charges regarding who was to blame for 
failure of the bill. Republicans claimed the 
President had defeated it by refusing to speak 
out in its favor and that whole-hearted attempts 
to smash the filibuster, such as holding all-night 
sessions, had not been made. Senator Barkley 
retorted that most of the Republicans had voted 
against cloture motions to end the talktest. 


SOUTHERNERS WIN 


On the final vote to set the bill aside, 10 Re- 
publicans joined with 11 Democrats and one 
Farmer-Laborite against the Barkley motion, 
which was carried by a combination of 51 Demo- 
crats, four Republicans, one Progressive, one 
Farmer-Laborite and one Independent. Even 
Senators Wagner (Dem.), of New York, and 
Van-Nuys (Dem.), of Indiana, co-sponsors of 
the measure, joined in voting to have it dis- 
placed. (For transcript of debate, see Column 5.) 


From this victory for 


the group which had op- 
FROM HELPING TO posed the anti-lynching 


FOOT WPA BILLS bill as an unjustifiable in- 
vasion of “States’ rights,” the Senate proceeded 
directly to vote a quarter billion dollars more of 
Federal relief funds and to override a proposal 
that States and localities assume part of the re- 
sponsibility for relief. Senator Bailey (Dem.), 


STATES ARE SAVED 


States’ rights in the anti-lynching debate, also 
urged States’ responsibilities in sponsoring an 
amendment for the States and their subdivi- 
sions to contribute 25 per cent of the cost of 
WPA projects—a proposal modeled on a plan 
championed last year by the late Senate Major- 





Blown up is the Senate filibuster ob- 


struction, loosing the long-clogged 


legislative stream. Freer again 
moves the appropriations current. . . 
billions more of dollar-power to keep 
the New Deal mill grinding.... But | 
smooth performance may fail in proc- | 


essing the Executive Reorganization 





| plan. 











ity Leader Robinson, of Arkansas. The Bailey 
proposal was voted down, 47 to 25, with many of 
those who had been strong “States’ rights” ad- 
vocates during the six-weeks filibuster voting 
that the Federal Government should carry the 
whole WPA relief burden. 


Beaten was an amendment by Senator Bone 
(Dem.), of Washington, to increase the total 
appropriation to $400,000,000 and likewise an 
amendment by Senator Hale (Rep.), of Maine, 
to cut the total to $200,000,000. Senator Bailey 
cast the lone dissenting vote on final 67-1 passage 
of the bill. During the debate, Senator Byrnes 
(Dem.), of South Carolina, cited figures showing 
that all forms of Federal relief for the current 
fiscal year will cost a total of $4,064,392,526. 


At the other end of 
the Capitol, warm discus- 
foreign affairs 


FOREIGN POLICY 
HOTLY DISCUSSED : é 
IN THE HOUSE ai tig 

broke out in the House, 


with Representative Maverick (Dem.), of Texas, 


usually a Administration supporter, 


charging that “war 


strong 
scares” were being fo- 
mented to frighten Congress into approving the 
President's billion-dollar Navy expansion bill. 
We are “meddling in foreign affairs because we 
are muddled here at home,” he shouted. “We 
Democrats have got to admit that we are flound- 
ering. The reason for all this battleship and 
war frenzy is coming out: We have pulled all 
the rabbits out of the hat and there are no more 
rabbits. ... We are a confused, bewildered group 
of people, and we are not delivering the goods. 
The Democratic Administration is getting down 
to the condition in which Mr. Hoover found 


himself.” 


Congress should know that the Nation’s for- 
eign policy is before voting “for big battleships 


and greater armament without knowing the 
reason,” the Texan declared. He charged the 


Administration had suppressed results of tests 


showing vulnerability of battleships to airplane 
attack, and that the proposed bill to draft indus- 
try in wartime and take profits out of war “is an 
absolute fake and a fraud on the American peo- 
ple” and would “give unlimited dictatorial, im- 


| 





Scott (Dem.), of California, suggested that 
European dictatorships offered a menace to 
America. Mr. Maverick retorted that Europe's 
dictators are too busy with their own troubled 
situations at home to think about attacking the 
United States. 


From the Republican side, Secretary Ickes’ 
radio broadcast to England lauding democracy 
and attacking dictatorships drew sharp fire of 
Representative Taber (Rep.), of New York; who 
charged that Mr. Ickes’ use of relief funds to set 
up an espionage agency in his department “to 
spy upon the actions of those who oppose him 
politically” made him a poor exemplar of the 
ideals of democracy. (Text of the Ickes ad- 
dress and excerpts from House debate on 
Page 13.) 


Secretary Ickes came under fire again next 
day when the House took up the $124,990,730 In- 
terior Department Appropriation bill. Mr. 
Taber, as ranking minority member of the Ap- 
propriations Committee, assailed the item of 
$505,000 for personnel in Mr. Ickes’ office—an 
increase of $85,000. 


Toward the White House was aimed another 
sharp attack by Representative Hoffman (Rep.), 
of Michigan, who scored the President for al- 
legedly commercializing the prestige of his of- 
fice by selling articles to a newspaper syndicate. 


Meanwhile Senate con- 


DAM ENCOUNTERS sideration of the $1,142,- 
069,465 Independent Of- 


SENATE CRITICISM fices Appropriation bill 


developed opposition to initial outlays for the 
$112,000,000 Gilbertsville, Ky., dam. Senator 
Norris (Ind.), of Nebraska, charged that opposi- 
tion to the dam came from the “power trust”. 
He carried a majority with him for retention of 
the item. 


$112,000,000 TVA 


An attempt to hold down the NLRB appropri- 
ation to the $2,570,000 it received last year, in- 
stead of increasing the sum by $385,000, was un- 
successfully led by Senator Glass (Dem.), of 
Virginia 

Amid charges that it created a “political pie 
counter,” the McKellar amendment was ap- 
proved, to give the Senate power of confirming 
appointees with higher than $5,000 salaries in 
the various agencies affected. 

New Federal educational grants to the States, 
beginning with $70,000,000 in 1939 and increas- 
ing to $199,000,000 annually by 1944, are recom- 
mended in a plan transmitted to Congress by the 
President, as embodied in a report by the Ad- 
visory Committee on Education, which Mr. 
Roosevelt appointed in 1936, “Glaring inequali- 
ties” in educational opportunities in various 
parts of the country were reported by the com- 
mittee as a result of its study. 

As the week ended, a bipartisan Senate bloc 
launched a new movement for Congress action 
on a plan to require national referendum ap- 
proval before the nation could be launched into 
other than defensive wars. The group in a joint 
statement expressed their fears of “unrestricted 
power of one individual to commit the nation to 
war” and said their plan would “place a demo- 
cratic check on completely unlimited executive 
power.” 











Death of Filibuster 
On Anti-lynching Bill 


Senate debates blame for shelving 
of measure. Failure of cloture 
and lack of night sessions. 





O A spluttering anticlimatic finish comes the 
six-weeks filibuster on the anti-lynching 
bill, with Democratic and Republican leadership 
vying in efforts to pin blame on each other for 
failure to pass the bill. Republicans blamed the 
President for not supporting it and blamed its 
Senate sponsors for not insisting on night ses- 
sions. Majority Leader Barkley retorted that 
most of the Republican Senhtors had opposed 
cloture motions to end debate. Here's the dis- 
cussion that preceded the 58-22 roil-call vote te 
lay the anti-lynching bill aside for other busi- 
ness: 

SENATOR BARKLEY (Dem.), of Kentucky: Legis. 
lation of a nature that is necessary for considera- 
tion is now piling up on the calendar.... It 
seems to me unwise to indulge any longer in the 
futile effort to bring to a conclusion and to a 
vote a bill which has been pending here since 
last August. ...I, therefore, move that the Sen- 
ate now proceed to consideration of House Joint 
Resolution 596, making an additiona! appropria- 
tion for relief purposes 

SENATOR WaGNER (Dem.),. of New York: Mr, 
President, I now move to amend the motion of 
the Senator from Kentucky te the effect that the 
pending business be postponed until March 28, 
and that on that day certain the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of the pending busi- 
ae 


POSTPONEMENT OVERRULED 

SENATOR BARKLEY: I feel, under the rules, that 
I must make the point of order that the motion 
is not in order. 

THE VICE PRESIDENT: 
tained. ... 

SENATOR WAGNER: I had hoped that in the 
meantime some of us could go to the country 
upon this question, because the situation here is 
a strange one. The anti-lynching bill, if it ever 
comes to a vote, will pass by the vote of at least 
two-thirds of the members of the Senate.... 
Many of the votes which have been cast against 
cloture are votes which would be in favor of the 
passage of the legislation. ... 

SENATOR BARKLEY: The further we go on in the 
session, the less likely the bill is to be brought to 
& vote: ... 


“FIGHT WILL GO ON” 

SENATOR WAGNER: The fight will go on, so far as 
I am concerned—and I know I speak for the 
others interested—until we carry our point, be- 
cause a righteous cause, while it may be tempo- 
rarily defeated, will eventually prevail....I ex- 
pect some of us will speak to the country upon 
this measure, with the hope of arousing publi¢e 
sentiment.... 

SENATOR JOHNSON (Rep.) of California: This 
proceeding has been a filibuster which might be 
denominated a “feather duster” filibuster, a 
“pink tea” filibuster... To permit men to go on 
day after day in debate, as the Senator has per- 
mitted, without endeavoring to hold a session 
continuous in character, or endeavoring to con- 
tinue to keep the Senate in session all night and 
day, seems incomprehensible in men who really 
desire to have an anti-lynching bill enacted. 

SENATOR MINTON: I should like to know if the 
Senator from California is willing to stay here 24 
hours a day until this thing could be broken? 

SENATOR JOHNSON: Yes, I am willing to stay 
whatever time may be necessary. ... You have 
never made any attempt at breaking this fili- 
buster by the usual methods.... 


OBJECTIONS TO NIGHT WORK 

SENATOR BarRKLEY: The difficulties involved 
might be better understood if I could reveal to 
the Senate and the country the number of Sena- 
tors who have come to me pleading that we have 
no night sessions. .. . It is too late new to bring 
up the propositign that if we had had more night 
sessions the filibuster might have been broken.... 

Senator McNary (Rep.), of Oregon: The able 
Senator from New York tries to get out of this 
dilemma by laying responsibility on the Senators 
who did not sign the cloture motion. ...If all 
the Republicans who refused to vote for cloture 
had voted for it when it was first presented, it 
would have lacked ten votes of having the neces- 
sary two-thirds to invoke it. . Can a little 
minority of 15 or 16 Republicans be blamed for 
not controlling a situation when there are 380 
Democratic Senators? It is puppyish, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to conceive of a thing so ridiculous... . 

I say to the Senator from New York that, in 
my judgment, he will never get cloture in this 
body until he and his colleague, the Senator from 
Kentucky, show a disposition manfullly, ag- 
gressively and enthusiastically to attempt to 
pass this legislation. 

What did we have? Mr. President, we had a 
parade of fellowship; we had a hippodrome dis- 
play. We met here daily at 12 o’clock and ad- 
journed anywhere from 4:30 to 5 o’clock. We 
had night sessions on two occasions. ... until 11 
o’clock at night and 10:15.... 


PRESIDENTIAL RESPONSIBILITY 


If the President wanted this bill passed he could 
easily have sent word to that effect to the mem- 
bers of the Senate, and the bill would have been 
passd a few days after it came before the Sen- 
ate....The White House... could have brought 
this debate to an end, and could have brought 
about a final vote on the measure weeks ago. It 
has not done it.... 

SENATOR BaRKLEY: In view of the partisan po- 
litical remarks made by the Senator from Oregon, 
I feel that I cannot do otherwise than make a 
brief reply. ... His party had an enormous ma- 
jority following from 1920 until 1932, and they 
did not pass the bill.... 

I acknowledge the power of the President of 
the United States, ... but if there is one thing 
which any President of the United States cannot 
do, it is to stop a filibuster in the United States 
Senate. 


The point of order is sus- 
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The Government is set now to try 
to do something about that situa- 
To do that something, this Govern- 
ment is capitalizing its crop insur- 
ance corporation for $100,000,000. of 
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his summer that he would like to 
get protection against the hazard 
of the coming season 
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ll Advocates expect the pres- 
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LESSONS OF EXPERIENCE 
To show what would have h: 
pened under insurance plan 
during the years 1930 to 1935 a table 
of experience was worked out cover- 
ing the seven Great Plains States of 
Montana, North Dakota, South Da- 
kota, Nebraska, Kansas, Oklahoma 
and Texas 
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will be low that officials 
believe there will be little farmer in- 
terest 


rates so 





The principal incentive. however, 
is expected to come from the 
mainder the new Agricultur 
Adjustment Act 


re- 


ol al 





Under that if supplies of 
wheat the growing crop and in 
reserve reach a total of 945,000,000 


bushels. marketing quotas are pro- 
ciaimed by Secretary of 
culture Unless farmers vote against 
quotas each then would be 
told exactly how manv bushels of 

be sold by him without 
aavment of a tax penalty amount- 
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the rri- 
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RIGHT you are, 
Wallace Beery...and 
when you fondle the 
wheel of this big, new 
Dodge, you’re the “top- 
kick” pilot of the rug- 
gedest thing on wheels! 

Tough? You bet—from its battleship frame, 
to the walls and roof of steel that spell SAFETY 
in the way that really counts. 

But ruggedness isn’t all. There’s something 
excitingly new about this greatest car Dodge 
ever built. Hop in and we'll try it together. Step 
on the gas, and zoom!...you’re away like a 
greyhound on wings! No back-talk, no engine 
dawdling. Here’s power that’s eager to go... 
riding ease that craves long miles of highway 
to show you what road comfort really means. 

And the handling? Gentle pressure swings 
her haughty nose where you’re going. Tail- 
wag and wander are out. She literally clings 
to the road...hugs the curves in the same 


BRIMFUL 
OF ““GET-UP- 


AND-G0”! 
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TOUGH 


THATS WHY | ORIVEA DOOGE” 
ye Wille’ Beery 


STAR OF METRO-GOLDWYN-MAYER’S “MEN <i WATERFRONT” 








easy way she maneuvers the straight-aways! 

And Dodge demands so little gas and oil. “A 
gas miser de luxe,” is what one owner calls it. 
Another says, “I'll save $97 this year on gas, 
oil and upkeep!” It’s money in your pocket every 
day, every mile you drive it. 


If you’re think- 
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EXCLUSIVE! NO OTHER CAR 
IN THE WORLD has both the 
famous Red Ram engine and 
patented Floating Power engine 


mountings! 


With all its back- 


ground of engineering genius 
and fine precision manufacture, 
this engine is the heart and soul 
of the greatest car performance 


your money can buy today! 





ing of paying more 
money for a car, 
remember this: 
‘ PRICE! Dodge actually, 
, costs hundreds of 
dollars less than 
some cars that do not give you as much. 
Or, if you think your purse limit is one of 
the smallest cars, Dodge is priced so close 
to the low-priced cars that you'll hardly 
notice the difference as you pay. No won- 
der owners say Dodge is the best- priced 
car in America! Phone your dealer for all 
the facts and figures today! 


AND NOW 
LET'S. TALK 


This advert: 





sement endorsed by the Engineering Department, DODGE Division 
of Chrysler Corporation 


SWITCH TO DODGE AND SAVE MONEY! 


TUNE IN ON THE MAJOR BOWES ORIGINAL AMATEUR HOUR, 
COLUMBIA NETWORK, EVERY THURSDAY, 9:00 To 10:00 P. M., E.S.T, 








DODGE PRICES DELIVERED 
Including Federal Taxes 


COUPE $808 2-DOOR SEDAN $858 4-DOOR SEDAN $898 
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IN DETROIT 


greatly reduced prices. Many of these have from 70 
left in them and are selling for as low as 60 
hydraulic brakes, safety-steel bodies, Floating Power en 


4-DOOR TOURING SEDAN $910 





xes, bumpers, bumper guards 
’ ara 
uiTy, 
nt 


PRICES IN YOUR LOCA é 
ver the down paym bargains! 


tures which only Dodge can give you. See your dealer now an 


LOOK! BARGAIN PRICES ON LATE ’36-’37 DODGE CARS! 


Your Dodge dealer is now offering a number of late model 1936 and 1937 
to 80 


Dodge cars at 


of their original mileage 


of their original cost! All have genuine 
gine and many other great fea- 
d take advantage of these 
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Editorial Comment, 
Pro and Con, on: 


1. An Arms Conference 





2. Trucks on the Highways 


3. Labor Control on Ships 





F commenting newspapers 85 per cent disap- 
0 prove the proposal of Senator King of Utah 
that this country take the initiative in calling 
the nations into a conference on arms limitation. 
They argue that such an effort would be futile. 

The minority, 15 per cent, approve the sugges- 
tion, saying no effort should be neglected that 
might check the fast growth of competition in 
armament, which, they say, is surely due to end 
in war. 

Opposition to the conference proposal brings 
out the argument that in the face of broken 
treaties, those who undertook to scrap arma- 
ments would be placed at a disadvantage in the 
problem of national defense. 

It is also pointed out by these editors that 
there has been no change in the situation which 
has prevented armament agreements in the past 
—the desire of Japan to be placed in a position 
of parity with the United States and Great Brit- 
ain. 


State Regulation of Trucks 


ECISION of the Supreme Court, upholding the 
South Carolina law regulating the size and 
weight of trucks using the State highways, even 
when engaged in interstate commerce, is accepted 
by 45 per cent of commenting newspapers as a 
welcome judgment in favor of State rights. In 
the judgment of 55 per cent the rvling should 
point the way to new legislation, either by Con- 
gress or through cooperation among the States, 
which would remove the confusion due to dif- 
fering State laws on the size of trucks. 


Arguments on both sides are based on the use 
of highways by large trucks. Those who take 
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Cartoonist Elderman in the Washington Post 


Do You Want to Race, Admiral? 





satisfaction in the decision point to the cost of 
maintaining State roads which are damaged by 
truck traffic, while those who demand new legis- 
lation feel that Federal aid in highway building 
should be recognized to the extent of creating 
uniform traffic regulations. 


Cost of remodeling trucks to conform to such 
laws as that of South Carolina, it is held, should 
be considered in the treatment of this problem. 





Compulsory Arbitration 


OMMENTING newspapers unani- 

mous in calling for compulsory arbitration 

of labor disputes on American ships, supporting 

the views of Joseph P. Kennedy, former Chair- 

man of the Maritime Commission, as opposed to 
the view of Labor Secretary Perkins. 

This editorial expression is based largely on 
the belief that the efficiency of American ship- 
ping has been lessened by labor controversies 
and the arbitration suggestion is declared by the 
editors to be the best and quickest method to 
remedy that condition. Strikes which interfere 
with sailing schedules are said by many editors 
to be unwarranted because of the losses they 
cause both to the owners and to the workers. 


are almost 


The argument of Secretary Perkins that ship 
workers are not yet sufficiently organized to ac- 
cept the system now in force among railway 
employes is rejected by most editors as of little 
force. 
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THE EUROPEAN 


hieorsqrau + 


PPARENT willingness of Great Britain to 
‘4 make terms with the Fascist nations of Eu- 
rope impresses 78 per cent of commenting news- 
papers as a vindication of a policy of prepared- 
ness to insure American national defense, as 
well as a warning to avoid foreign entangle- 
ments. 

But editors of 22 per cent of commenting 
newspapers find the world situation so confus- 
ing that they see only continued aggression on 
the part of nations committed to military force, 
and a grave peril to democracy. 

Advocates of a policy of isolation combined 
with national defense, predict that the common 
interests of the republics of North and South 
America will lead to a mutual agreement for 
defense as a foundation for future action. 


“The lesson to Ameri- 
cans is plain,” according 


DEFENSE IS URGED ; 
to the Pittsburgh Post- 
FOR THIS COUNTRY Gazette (Rep.). “Nothing 


should be done which in any way disturbs the 
form of government under which our country 
grew up. Communist and Fascist principles 
should be fought as a plague is fought, for once 
either gets a foothold, it is not possible to 
prophesy how far it will go.” 

“If England and her policies finally are sub- 
ordinated to the Hitlers and Mussolinis,” ad- 
vises the Columbus (Ohio) Dispatch (Ind.), 
“she will have her overly zealous idealistic ele- 
ments to blame. And if we do not construct the 
best defense we know how we, too, will have a 
misguided influence to blame when the day 
comes that we will be forced to back away from 
the aggressions and threats of dictators. That 


STRONG LINE OF 


day will certainly arrive unless we act soon to 
make it impossible.” 

“Here we have three dictatorships,” says the 
Pueblo (Colo.) Star-Journal (Ind.), “each with 
a species of fascism as the foundation, stepping 
out in two vastly scattered portions of the world 
to destroy the power and influence of democ- 
racies including the United States, England and 
France. 
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“And their smoke screen in each case is to 
stop communism, whereas as a matter of fact, 
the plan is to spread fascism wherever they 
can make use of its influence to further their 
own selfish ends.” 


MONROE DOCTRINE 
BULWARK AGAINST 8@"d@ from Germany, 


Italy and Japan in such 
FOREIGN MENACE countries as Brazil, Ar- 


gentina and Peru, where there is a large Ger- 
man, Italian and Japanese population, las 
aroused the South American countries to the 
danger of foreign penetration and influence,” 
declares the Louisville Courier-Journal (Dem.). 


“High pressure propa- 


“They want to implement the inter-American 
peace treaties signed in Buenos Aires two years 
ago with a defensive alliance and greater co- 
operation against the menace from across the 
seas, 

“The President’s message to the Argentine 
Chief Executive is, in effect, a declaration that 
the Monroe Doctrine is not dead but a new 
weapon of defense, a weapon which all may 
wield in the common defense of democracy and 
the Western Hemisphere.” 

“There is a division of opinion,” states the 
Savannah News (Dem.), “as to whether recogni- 





tion by Great Britain of Italy's conquest of 
Ethiopia would constitute ‘letting the United 
States down’ in the general stand which this 
government has taken in behalf of strict ob- 
servance of treaty obligations. 

“Some incline to the view that Eden’s exit 
from office may aid in averting, for the time 
being at least, the growing threat of war in 
Europe. 

“It is generally agreed that the latest Euro- 
pean events have demonstrated the wisdom of 
American independent policy in foreign affairs, 
and the need for immediately building American 
national defense to levels where this nation can 
adequately defend both coasts simultaneously.” 

“It is a ticklish time for democracies,” in the 
opinion of the Marshalltown (Iowa) Times-Re- 
publican (Rep.), “assailed separately by fascism 
and communism. If more were needed to prove 
the wisdom of defensive preparation by this 
American democracy the program as revealed 
by Hitler should bring serious thought to the 
American people. The time may arrive when we 
shall not smile at the Roosevelt prediction of a 
possibility that we shall have to defend both 
coasts against simultaneous attack. 

“Hitler waving a lighted torch is standing 
above dynamite venturing an explosion which 
would shake the entire world.” 


Voicing an opinion fa- 
vorable to a commercial 


TRADE AGREEMENT 
| agreement, the New York 
AS PEACE MEASURE Times (Dem.) is  con- 


vinced that it would be “more significant than 
the agreements already concluded,” and adds: 
“In a world racked by clashing national policies, 
the conclusion of an Anglo-American trade 
agreement would be a heartening achievement.” 


ANGLO-AMERICAN 


Possibilities of unity among the republics of 
the western world are discussed by the Newark 
(N. J.) Evening News (Ind.) and that paper 
comments: 

“Some of these nations, it is reported, now 
have reached a point in world-mindedness where 
they would like to see substantially all the 
Americas—Canada and French and British Gui- 
ana for obvious reasons would be excepted— 
bound in a strong defensive alliance. 
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LETTERS OF COMMENT BY READERS OF THE UNITED STATES NEWS 





Editor’s Note: 


during the time, and 


that 


has been 
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ment and suggestion are invited. 

Those not intended for publication, 

and those to which writers desire to 

have only their initials attached if 
published, should be so marked, 

Even if initials only are to be print- 

ed, letters must be signed and ad- 

dress given. 
Taxes and Business 

Sir:—Why not start an A B C class 
in business economics and practice for 
the benefit of some of your correspond- 
ents who apparently cannot analyze 
what they read? 

In the Feb. 14 Yeas and Nays there is 
comment on the salaries paid to execu- 
tives of large enterprises. One letter re- 
fers to a salary of a half million dol- 
lars. This probably has reference to Al- 
fred P. Sloan, Jr., whose salary was pub- 
lished as being $561,311. The corre- 
spondent failed to state that Federal and 
state taxes on this amount were also 
given and amounted to $395,970. In 
other words, the General Motors Corpo- 
ration to pay Mr. Sloan a salary of $165,- 
342 was compelled to pay the Federal 
and State governments more than twice 
that much... 

Then there is your correspondent who 
yells about 600 employers who received 
$49,600,000. Again not a word said about 
the $20,400,000 paid in taxes, or about 
41.13 per cent. Using his own method 
of figuring, this would give employment 
to 63,7512 men working on the farms 
for one year. It would also employ 18,- 
508 men working at the wages he re- 
ceives, and pay the salaries of all the 
politicians he mentions from the Presi- 
dent to Congressmen for three years, 
three months and 16 days. 

As a matter of fact, figures are avail- 
able for the manufacturing industries 
for the year 1935 and possibly later. 
These show that if the salaries of all 
the executives were divided among the 
factory workmen, each workman would 
have received 79 cents more per week. 
These figures were taken from 489 of the 
largest concerns where the largest sal- 
aries are paid. A. B. GARDNER. 
Baltimore, Md. 


? f= @ 
Defense of the Surplus Tax 
Sir:—A lot of crocodile tears have 
been shed for the little business men 


because the undivided profits tax seems 
to ruin them Let us see what this 
tax really does. Corporations that want 
to avoid the tax pay it out to individuals 
of big and small business, professional 


Letters of com- . 








people, workers, and retired people, in- +¢ 


cluding widows and orphans... . 

Those who favor the repeal of this tax 
claim that it causes hardships on in- 
dustries, especially the small ones, in 
financing expansions, but they fail to 
realize that the recipients of these divi- 
dends, who do not need them for living 
necessities, are tempted to reinvest and 
increase their shares. 

It is certain that the monies paid out 
in dividends are less apt to freeze than 
if retained by the corporations, and re- 
gardless of how the money is spent, 
once it gets into circulation, it raises the 
standard of living and stimulates busi- 
ness and industry. It is also an ines- 
timable value to the public because it 
restricts monopolies and concentration 


of wealth. H. N. 
Wilmington, Del. 
> 2 2 
Another Trust to “Bust” 
Sir:—Not because I believe it to be 


true, but purely for the sake of argu- 
ment, I will concede that Messrs. Jack- 
son, Ickes and Roosevelt are right in 
their contention that, in business, size 
is the measure of iniquity... . 

But I also suggest that the iniquitous, 
and hence punishable trusts, such as 
steel, power, telephone, meat, motors and 
what-have-you, are but small fry in 
comparison with the Brain Trust. Do 
the managers of any of the other “trusts” 
control the spending of sums even ap- 
proximating eight billion dollars a year 
—which means over two million dollars 
a day; over $90,000 an hour; over $1,500 
a minute; over $25 a second 

In either case the Chairman of the 
Board is responsible for the sins of the 
trust in direct ratio to the power he ex- 
ercises and size of the trust. 
Boston, Mass. JOHN 

x * * 


Cooperation With White House 

Sir:—I was rather amused at a letter 
that appeared in your Jan. 31 issue 
signed Mrs. T. W. She says that she 
thinks as much of Mr. Roosevelt as she 
always did and asks could anybody have 
done better. I have been trying to think 
just who we have in this country that 
could have done worse 

Mr. Roosevelt has been in office five 
years. During that time he has not 
placed one constructive plan in effect 
that was of any benefit to the country. 
The only thing that he has originated 


HEARD. 





lauded by the irresponsible class, was the 
dole. And to date that system is on a 
fair way to bankrupt the Government. 
Mrs. T. W. says that it is up to the 
people to cooperate. I should like to 
know just when this country has had a 
President who has had within 1,000 per 
cent of the cooperation that the man in 
the White House has had. If Mr. Hoover 
had had a small percentage of the co- 
operation that the American people have 
given Mr. Roosevelt, we would have no 
dole in this country today and there 
would be smoke coming out of the fac- 
tory chimneys now instead of dust. 
Jamestown, N. Y. CHARLES F. MOYER. 
~*~ * * 


Presidential Popularity 
Sir:—I still believe President has the 
confidence of 70 per cent of the Ameri- 
can voters, irrespective of the newspaper 
propaganda being used in trying to un- 
dermine him. H. J. RADDEN. 
Irwin, Ia. 
x* * *& 


Presidential Unpopularity 

Sir:—F. D. R. must be set aside and 
Congress must be forced by the people 
to save America. ... Your paper should 
demand that the budget be balanced 
through an intelligent adjustment of 
taxes. This relief for the purpose of 
votes must be ended. 
New York City SARA T. LEFFERTS. 

~*~ *«* * 


Shots from the Left 
Sir:—Your persistent and consistent 
efforts to disparage and embarrass our 


most beloved and trusted President of 
all time makes your United States News 
despicable. A. FLOYD. 
Springfield, Il. 


~ wk * 
And Shots from the Right 


Sir:—I have disliked your editorials for 
the past few weeks. .. . You praise Mr. 
Roosevelt in your Feb. 7. editorial 
L“Sinews of Faith”]. You say he is not 
to blame for the political situation and 
general uncertainty and fear in the busi- 
ness field. He is our President—he is the 
leader. If he to blame, then who 
is? Not a thing has been done politi- 
cally, not a law passed by Congress of 
any importance but Mr 
solely and only responsible for 

ADOLPH W. GILBERT. 
Rancho Santa Fe, Calif. 


isn't 


oosevelt is 





More Bucksaws, Less Applesauce’’ 
Sir:—There is more common sense in 
your Feb. 7 editorial, “Sinews of Faith” 
than has ever been spread on one page 
of a newspaper. ... We need to use more 
bucksaws and less applesauce. 
Montrose, Ala W. C. CONZATTA. 
x~ * * 


Rather a Big Contract 

Sir:—If, like Mr. Wilson, President 
Roosevelt wants to keep us out of war 
for a third term, why doesn’t he com- 
bine with Great Britain, France and 
Russia and whip hell out of Mussolini, 
destroy Rome and Tokyo, and tell Hitler 
to sit down and keep quiet and be good 
or we will spank Germany again to make 


the “world safe for democracy.” C. M. B. 
Pilot Mountain, N. C. 
~* * 


“Subjugation of the Farmer” 

Sir:—The American people, many ig- 
norant of its portent, have just witnessed 
the most far-reaching, most 
New Deal action yet forced on them— 
the Wallace-New Deal farm bill. This 
bill means the abject subjugation of the 
farmer MARY CHALMERS HOOD. 
Florence, Ala 


disastrous 


x~* « * 


Farm Bill ‘‘Unconstitutional’’? 
Sir:—Every Representative and Sena- 
tor takes an oath to upheld the Con- 
stitution of the United States and other- 
wise perform his duties in keeping with 
the responsibilities placed upon him 
The number who fail can be selected 
from a record of the vote on the farm 
bill. Every member of both Houses 
this legislation is unconstitu- 
ROBERT N. CARSON. 


knows 
tional. 
Davenport, Ia 

~*~ * * 


Georgia Farmer’s View 
Sir:—If President Roosevelt would let 
us farmers alone we'd be better off 
Comer, Ga. LLOYD B. BOOTH. 
x *«* * 


Potato Growers’ Plight 

Sir:—We potato farmers here in this 
section haven't made but very little in 
the last five years. All that we farmers 
want is a sale or market for our produce. 
Last vear we had a wonderful crop, but 
no price . There is something wrong 
somewhere when fields of cabbages are 
plowed under and potatoes left undug, 
while people are going hungry. 
Federal Point, Fla. MRS. L. C. DuPONT. 
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What the Editors 
Are Saying About: 


1. Theory of “Balanced Prices” 


2. Hawaii's Claim to Statehood 


3. New RFC Loan Policies 


suggestion of “balanced prices” 
recovery does not appeal to 
76 per cent of commenting newspapers, which 
argue that price levels cannot be set by decree; 
that any to do so merely does harm to 
general business conditions ® 


HE President’ 


as a basis for 
effort 


Many of these editors say the Government can 
in no way raise price levels except by sound fiscal 
policies and by refraining from competition with 
private industry. 

But 24 per cent of the commenting newspapers 
accept the President’s statement as helpful, ar- 
guing that it may foreshadow efforts to establish 
peace between the Administration and the busi- 
ness world. 

The importance of supply and demand as a de- 
termining influence in the establishment of price 
is cited by some editors, and the requirement that 
confidence be established to encourage private 
enterprise is contrasted with uncertainties aris- 
ing when rising prices cause a change in the cost 


of living. 


Statehood For Hawaii 


ECOMMENDATIONS by a Congressional come 
against the admission of Hawaii to 
statehood at this time are approved by 85 per 
cent of commenting newspapers. The case for 
Hawaii is indorsed by 15 per cent 

The admission of territory 
the United States is opposed, partly because it is 


mittee 


not contiguous to 
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Washington Siesta 


Cartoonist 





felt that such action would establish a precedent 
that would apply to Puerto Rico and Alaska. 
The extension of voting rights to a large group 
affiliated with Asiatic countries is held to be un- 
desirable 

On the other side it is contended that Hawaiian 
interests have been American for several decades, 


and that there is every reason to believe that 
they would be welcome additions to American 
citizenship 


It is argued also that, State or territory, Ha- 
waii would continue to be American, and if war 
developed in the Pacific the islanders would be 
called upon to do their full duty to the flag; 
therefore they have claims to statehood status. 


Federal Loans to Business 

ECISION of the Government to resume loans 
D to ousiness through the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation is viewed with favor by 60 
per cent of commenting newspapers, because 
of the present need of small business, such as 
was represented at the recent conference in 
Washington. 

Under present conditions, it is felt by 40 per 
cent of the that the need of providing 
money for business is less urgent than the need 
of modifying certain Administration policies 
which are said to bear too ‘hard on industry. 


press, 





ates of the new policy declare that such 
are proposed will fil! a useful purpose 
to relatively small indus- 


Advoa 
loans as 
by making available 
tries moderate amounts of money for long-term 
eapital expansion. 
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Tide of World Affairs: ECHOES OF EUROPE'S "SABER RATTLING’ 


ponents of he prog ding a + though not other accusations of hig 
— f Gor : smen an Mavy a j : having criticised the Nazi regime 
ffi al me gave technics nfor . 7 His secret trial had caused wide- 

yn and opinions : ; pread unfavorable comment and 





HITLER speech hurled ’round the + 
globe rocks cabinets and alarms 
Threatening words, with an edge of steel, cut through the 

mati 


rulers of a score of nations. Poised 
before a microphone on the stage of eee ‘ ‘ é 
— = hei | ether from a Nazi microphone in Berlin. ... The echoes jar Following Mr. Roosevelt's asser- ; ae elena appar 
| ' me protest action by religious 
| 


the Kroll theater in Berlin, the for- : f } . on tions of the need of American pre Soe " rs 
; tions ir tn 1 2 OL American - : ‘ ss Sroups in America. 
ae Aestten weserhener ie 6 European cabinets, rend the fabric of democratic policies. | paredness to meet simultaneous at- . ; é » Ss 


three-hour oration furnished tense ... Across three thousand miles of ocean, Uncle Sam ponders tacks in both the Atlantic and Pa- 
world drama, surcharged with over- | cific coasts, Rear Admiral W. G. Du- 
alla \ deere 


potential effects of the new showdown of Dictatorship vs. eee ehiat af the Wave Descent of 
ropean democracy. Democracy. Here are the highlights. Construction, was asked how much 
Nazi regime. Taunts and jibes were Hitler speech because of its probable noted the swift changes in policy ith ik Windemets whiten th ; : ’ Rade Ye 
flung at the English foreign office, effect in weakening the Anglo- ; abroad, but withheld direct com- com hill is before Congréss. ‘The , ead 


oO G ny’s neighbors was it would cost to build an Atlantic 
jer rmé y’S 1eignbors as 
ver ermany’s i } fleet comparable to that now in the 
ore a ~~ “0 = vr gee ‘an | French entente and collective secur- | ments Department also imposed secrecy on THE PACIFIC relies 4 
ects bac her colonies. yerman : » thes ‘ “it 3 ~ > . 
» ity aims that had commanded Brit- | AMERICA AWAITS EVENTS the forthcoming Pacific maneuvers : = TIDE OF AFFAIRS TE: 

QANDWICHED in between the mass reception tendered him in | 
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tones of potential tragedy for Eu- 





was proclaimed. Foreign nations terranean. all these developments on the in “war scare” propaganda designed 
_ + , >} = . 4 ii ar se Dropagande Sif { 
were warned they would be held ac Paris took the Eden resignation United States? President Roosevelt i iabliatiady ek ial eeaniek Geen 
. te r press criticisms of the 2 ‘ ae ¢ SE ws au ve “ stam, 
countable for press criti s of as almost more of a blow than the | and State Department officials duly Departmen orders were issued 


waved the sword of the Reich's re- Pacific. He replied the cost woul 
‘itary might he N , ] riageae Cia aaa “ees 
surgent military might. The Nazi | jish recognition of Italy’s conquest { might be the next victim of a Hitler be more than three billion dollars 
. ition of t} nane uppe . 7 : 
recognition of the Japanese puppet | is, and French cooperation in the Administration leaders were said | of the American fleet. The maneu- 
ng Sarnia. éonaiinr. Washington and his conference with the President, Paul V. Mc- 
Nutt (left), High Commissioner to the Philippines, found time to 


mission to protect minorities of Ger- | of Ethiopia, and other concessions | Nazification putsch. sfeanwhi reacting to criticism 
‘ od everywhere in Europe shai ; i * ae an i a ‘ ing ticis 
man_ blood J Pp to Italy’s new position in the Medi What are the potential effects of | that nz vy standin were participating 
point one or two things out about the Far Eastern situation to Sec- 
retary of War Harry H. Woodring. Dwlinclive 


tat nehiuk ) nneed , 
state of Manchukuo was announ¢ ed, League of Nations. 
signalizing another fulfilment of the 
“anti-communist” pact. 


DAL ae 


to hope that the turn of events in | vers will involve 
A few hours after the Hitler Europe would facilitate passage of | ably west and south of previous Pa- 
speech, Rumania went totalitarian, | the billion-dollar Navy bill and si- | cific “war games.” 


Never. said ar ehrer, would y 
Never, said Der Fuehrer, we with proclamation of a royal dic- | lence those who have demanded allies 





Germany be lured back into the 
League of Nations Belligerent 
threats of the use of “steel and 
iron” were hurled against any for- 
eign powers that might oppose the 
dictator’s will and wishes. 

Hardly since the fateful days of 
the summer of 1914 did a single po- 
litical event or utterance have such 
far-reaching repercussions as the 
Reich chancellor's fulminations 
flung abroad to the Sabbath welkin. 


EFFECT IN LONDON AND PARIS 
One reaction was a Cabinet blow- 
up in London. There Sir Anthony 
Eden, who as foreign secretary for 
two years has been the modern 
British St. George, leveling his 
lanee at the dragons of dictator- 
Ship, came to a parting of the ways 
with Prime Minister Chamberlain. 
Opposing the Chamberlain policy, 
Eden resigned. The House of Com- 
mons, by a vote of 330-168, approved 


tatorship by King Carol. He pro- 
mulgated a new constitution abol- 
ishing the democratic parliamen- 
tary system and replacing it witha 
fascist corporate chamber and sen- 
ate, whose legislation will be sub- 
ject to royal veto. Jury trial and 
political parties are abolished. 


Another chancellor’s speech, that 
of Chancellor Schuschnigg of Aus- 
tria, was listened to with eagerness 
by Austrian citizens. Addressing 
the Diet, he gave assurances that 
despite the Berchtesgaden agree- 


ment with Hitler, forcing Nazi par- | 


ticipation in Austrian affairs, Aus- 
trian independence would not be 
sacrificed. Enthusiastic popular 
demonstrations greeted his pledges 
to “fight to the death” to maintain 
national independence. In Berlin 
there was contrastingly unfavor- 
able reaction to the difiant tone of 
his speech. 


further clarification of our foreign 
policy to justify the proposed 20 per 
cent Navy expansion. Foes of the 
big Navy program answered that 
Germany had been building up 
mainly her land rather than her sea 
power and that no aggressive aims 
toward the United States could be 
read into Hitler’s speech. 

The collapse of the Eden policies 
in Great Britain, however, was seen 
as impairing possibilities of joint 
Anglo-American excursions in the 
realm of collective action to awe for- 
eign aggressors or “quarantine 
them, in the phrase President Roose- 
velt used in his Oct. 5 speech at 
Chicago. A drift away from these 
ideas toward intensified American 
isolationism and keeping clear of 
other nation’s quarrels was gener- 
ally predicted as a probable conse- 
quence of the Hitler oratory and the 
British decision to give way in Eu- 


CHINA ON OFFENSIVE 


In the Chinese conflict 
the first time has been carried in 
the country of the aggressors, 
Chinese airplane expediti 


ing cities on the Japanese isl 


Formosa. Owing to 
construction of Japanes 
threat of Chinese air in 
a grave new element 


disappointment at non-<« 


of the Chinese. 


FRESH WARNING TO JAPAN 


Difficulties of the gov 


emphasized when opp sition 


measures for tighteni: 
rule flared in boon and 
in parliament at Tokio 
months of undeclared 


mated thus far to have meant 1,260,- 
000 casualties. 

The State Department has dis- 
patched another note to Japan 
warning the Tokio government it 
will be held responsible for any lo 
of American lives or damage to 
American property in China. Re- 
garding Japanese requests. that 
Americans leave Central China 

lly mark their property 
’ Hull declared that while 
Gove ernment had advised its na- 
tionals to withdraw from the danger 
zone, it upholds their right to re- 
main if they desire. 
x * 
In Spain, the battle-shattered 


hee roe again into rebel 
possession, thus putting Gen. Franco 


off Catalonia from the rest of loyal- 


Amid major excitements 
treason charges have been dropped 
v. Martin Niemoeller, 
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to carry out» measures to appease many had forced on Austria and by of the Fascist and Nazi strong men. 
rather than oppose the German and passages in the Hitler speech as- PROPOSED NAVAL EXPANSION 
Italian dictators. serting Nazi protection over Ger- Another week's hearings on Presi- 
Quickly launched were negotia- man-born folk in neighboring na- | gent Roosevelt's naval expansion 
tions for an Anglo-Italian under- tions, Prague statesmen were alive bill before the House Naval Affairs 
Standing, involving probable Eng- to the threat that Czechoslovakia Committee was divided between op- 





the Chamberlain policy of seeking Warned by the agreement Ger- | Tope to the swashbuckling demands | | 
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World Events Bring 
Trade Problems 
To the Fore 


[Cntinued From Page 3.] 

and one-quarter billions and have 
paid two billions would wind up the 
deal for two and a quarter billions. 
The French who borrowed three and 
one-half billions and who have paid 
off half a billion could pay off for 
less than three billions. 


OBJECTIONS TO THE FORMULA 

But there are reported to be two 
catches in this pian. 

One is that Congressional leaders 
showed very little interest when ap- 
proached by the President and rec- 
ommended that he forget about the 
subject in an election year. 

The other is that there is no as- 
Surance that Great Britain and other 
borrowers would be interested ia : 
making payments of any such sum i : a ra . 
as that atiaes. The British have ' ITHOUT moving more than a few 
undergone a drastic change in their 
CUFYMIONT 1900, AMERICAN CHLOIT INDENNITT Co er Bete economic position and in recent 

years have had no net accumulation 
of funds available for investmenit 
abroad. They would have the great- 
est difficulty making any appreciable 
payment on their debts, in the view 
of the government’s economists. 


Mr. Roosevelt, at this stage, re- 
9 mains interested in attempting wo | : . ‘ ‘ 
| work out an international approaca § Vhis constant research for betterments 
. 
recovery. ‘ ; ° . 
to recover} | : is the rule rather than the exception here 


; The President and Secretary Hull 
Many executive burdens would lift immediately if you could admittedly are pointing to tariff ad- , 
: P . Sane + a ~+ 7 mr | Bae a ® . “° . . 
be sure of the safety of your receivables. American Credit In- justments and adjustments of war es : explorers far off the beaten paths of science. 


° . eae c } ri] - Tnit 
surance puts you in that enviable position. debts that will permit the United 
States to assume the role of world 


You can drive ahead fearlessly when you know that your banker and to take over the direc- 

plans will not miscarry because of unexpected credit losses; ps gh og Pog ng Sa : 

A . J sreat ritain has gradual] een ? : . : ° 

when you are certain that capital will not be lost or endangered forced to give up . : a ;, : more new Gulf Industrial Lubricants are 

by insolvencies or frozen in delinquent accounts; when you know But there are new signs that the 
that sales mean definite profits. 


Where's this 


EXPLORER 
OFF TO? 








feet, this explorer will step from the 
Temperate to the Frigid Zone. 
Inside a chamber chilled to Arctic tems 
peratures, he will experiment with a special 
Gulf oil which will insure the perfect oper- 


ation of an engine in sub-zero weather. 


at Gulf. Often it takes Gull’s laboratory 


But it is a search that is well worth 





while. Because of it, each year a dozen or 


born—-each of which is better able to do 








British, at least, do not count heavi- Sa. ~iielt, . han; lubric: Sa 
gency drapcintnconat owner pel its specialized job than any lubricant which 
American Credit Insurance acts as an automatic “referee” ican maneuver. 

in controversies between credit and sales departments. There ALTERNATIVE IS ISOLATION 

is less chance of unwise credit granting -- or of desirable Unless successful, the United 
business slipping through your fingers. States would faze the problem of 
trying again to work out the ma- 
chinery of isolation. Mr. Hull fre- 
quently has explained to the coun- 
covers insolvencies of all kinds, protects you on ‘“'77-B"” reorgan- try that isolation involves govern- 


izations, reimburses you promptly on delinquencies. ment controls of a much more dras- 
tic sort than any yet attempted in 


industry and banking. There are no 
signs that Congress wants to set up 
those controls and yet Congress ap- 
pears cool to the present White 
House ventures into the stream of 
world affairs. 

The result is that Mr. Roosevelt, 


AMERICAN CREDIT INDEMNITY C0. |: 2°25: 
s to set out on ais sixth year faced 

° with the same problem that con- 

of New York . . : J. F. McFadden, President fronted him at the start of his first 


Chamber of Commerce Building - : St. Louis, Mo. | administration. That problem is 
Offices in ail principal cities of United States and Canada | little nearer solution. 


has existed before. 
Gulf Oil Corporation, Gulf Refining 


Company, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
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Citizens 
/ntormation 
Service 


Federal Loan Insurance 
On Residential Structures 


Hew can Federal insurance be assured a bor- 
rower seeking a moderate loan to build a 
structure to be used wholly, or in part, for a 
residence? 

A person proposing to build a home, or a struc- 
ture combining a dwelling and a business place, 
can benefit from a government-insured loan of 
$2,500 or less, exclusive of financing charges, from 
any bank, or other approved lending institution. 

This is the way the citizen 1s helped: The Fed- 
eral Housing Administration encourages the lend- 
ing by insuring the lender against risk of loss 
in making the loan. The borrower gets the 
benefit of quick credit and of the terms and con- 
nder is limited to get gov- 
the loan. 


ditions to which the / 
ernment insurance 0! 

These are what are called “FHA Class III loans, 
$2,500 or less.” 

A Class III loan may be to build a home only. 
It may be to build any commercial structure a 
portion of which is used for dwelling purposes. 
It may be to build a wayside stand which also 
is used as living quarters or a garage above 
which are dwelling quarters. 

Or it may be to build a structure where there 
is a store on the first floor and living rooms on 
the second floor. 

But these loans cannot exceed a $2,500 maxi- 
mum and are subject to certain stipulations by 
FHA not exacted of any other character of loans, 
such as certain property requirements and stand- 
ards of construction designed to safeguard the 
heath of the occupants as well as of the sur- 
rounding community and to protect the economic 
soundness of the investment. 

These loans or advances of credit, must ma- 
ture within 10 years and 32 days. 

The maximum permissible financing charges— 
including interest, discount and fees of all kinds 
(except fire insurance costs and recording fees) 
cannot exceed an amount equivalent to $3.50 dis- 
count per $100 original face amount of a one- 
year note payable in equal monthly gnstallments, 
but a bank may extend to a customer a lower 
rate and still be eligible for insurance of the loan. 


CONSTRUCTION STANDARDS SET 


The borrower will be under strict require- 
ments to use the proceeds of the loans to build 
& structure whose foundations must be of ma- 
sonry pier or wall construction carried below the 
frost line, with any wood construction from 8 to 
18 inches off the ground. The minimum area of 
the building lot may range from 4,000 to 20,000 
square feet, according to availability of water 
supply and sewage facilities, and the floor of the 
building must be at least 360 square feet. All 
rooms must have one or more windows. There 
are other requirements as to water supply and 
Sanitation. 

Fire insurance must be carried in an amount 
at least equal to the unpaid principal of the 
loan, with the lending institution as the bene- 
ficiary. The cost of the fire insurance or re- 
cording fees cannot be included in the loan 
money advanced to the borrower. 

The borrower must furnish the lending institu- 
tion with collateral security in the form of a 
mortgage or deed of trust covering property 
improved by the new construction. All these 
conditions may be varied under special circum- 
Stances and in certain areas. 


FEWER LOAN RESTRICTIONS 


To obtain a Class III loan, a borrower first of 
all must go to the bank or other lending insti- 
tution and make an application, sign a certifi- 
cate of conformance, on a form approved by FHA, 
in which he must answer certain questions so 
as to give the lender information to show whether 
a loan to him is eligible in accordance with FHA 
Standards and requirements. The borrower's 
statements on this certificate are norinally to be 
accepted and if the lender is satisfied of the se- 
curity it will issue the loan, as insured. 

The FHA does not require the lender to guar- 
antee the borrower’s statements but is expected 
to refuse the loan if it knows all requirements 
are not fulfilled. If the signed certificate of con- 
formance shows the requirements are not met 
with in the construction plan the matter may be 
rectified in a new certificate which may be then 


accepted by the lender as evidence of the 
loan. 
LOAN ONLY FOR BUILDING 


No part of the proceeds of a Class III loan may 
be used to buy equipment or furnishings, such as 
rugs, furniture, drapes, washing machines, re- 
frigerators, stoves, etc. Heating, wiring or plumb- 
ing, however, are accepted as an integral part of 
the structure. 

Federal insurance is not eligible for loans to 
finance cost of completing a structure that is 
Partially built, or to purchase a dwelling already 
completed, or to supplement a prior obligation 
executed in connection with the cost of building 
the dwelling. 

Federal insurance may cover cost of archi- 
tectural and engineering services but not the 
Cost of the land on which the structure is to be 
built, nor such costs as title search, credit report 
or appraisal, if over the maximum allowance. 

All proceeds of a Class III loan must be spent 
50 as to erect a building that will be structurally 
complete and Teady for occupancy. No more than 
one new dwelling may be built on a single piece 
of property. No portion of such a loan may be 
expended for demolishing an old structure. 


(In succeeding issues, articles will appear 
explaining other sections of the new Federal 
Housing Administration program.) 
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ESSENTIAL INFORMATION OF NATIONAL INTEREST; 


LATEST NEWS OF GOVERNMENT 


ACTION 





Social Security 


UGGESTED legislation to amend the Social Se- 
curity Act, which has been approved by the 
Advisory Council, includes: To permit an individual 
to qualify for monthly bénefits and secure a larger 
monthly benefit or death payment because of em- 
ployment after age 65; to exclude from definition of 
wages certain types of payments by an employer to 
or on behalf of an employe under plans providing 
for retirement or disability benefits. Source: Social 
Security Advisory Council, Feb. 20. 
x~* * 

The Council will study, as fundamental issues 
throughout 1938, with a view to recommendations to 
Congress, advisability of amendatory legislation on 
these subjects: Beginning monthly old-age benefits 
sooner than 1942; increasing those benefits for per- 
sons retiring in the early years; extending old-age 
benefits to those incapacitated prior to age 65; ex- 
tending them to survivors of individuals entitled 
under existing law; increasing employment taxes 
less rapidly; extending old-age benefits to include 
groups now excluded; the size, character and dis- 
position of reserve funds. Source: Advisory Council, 
Feb. 20. 

x* *«* * 

Other proposed legislation approved by the Coun- 
cil follows: Coverage of seamen under the Social 
Security program; coverage of employes of national 
banks and State banks which are members of the 
Federal Reserve System; amendment to clarify ex- 
emption of State instrumentalities; amendment de- 
fining the act’s coverage of services. Source: Ad- 
visory Council, Feb. 20 

x * * 

“Royalty payments” to motion picture company 
employes, under certain profitsharing contracts be- 
tween the employes and the company, constitute 
wages within the meaning of the employment tax 
provisions of the Social Security Act. Under Title 
VIII, which levies income tax on employes and ex- 
cise tax on employers, such “royalty” payments 
must be reported in the tax return for the period 
within which the royalties are actually or construc- 
tively paid. Under Title IX, taxing employers of 
eight or more persons, such royalty payments must 
be reported in the return for the year in which 
the services are performed. Source: Internal Rev- 
enue Bureau, Feb. 20. 





Business Regulation 


NEW JERSEY company manufacturing silver- 
plated hollow ware for sale to retail jewelers is 
directed to cease using the word “Sheffield” in its 
corporate name or in any other manner to imply 
its electroplated products are made by the Sheffield 
process originated 200 years ago in England. Under 
that process, sheets of copper and silver were fused, 
then rolled into sheets from which articles of hol- 
low ware were made. That process is not. now gen- 
erally used but existing ware made by that process 
has a high sales value. Source: FTC, Feb. 18. 
x** * 

Products of the Philippines may not be classed as 
“foreign products” within the meaning of the “Buy 
American” Act of March 3, 1933, since those islands 
are still subject to the jurisdiction of the United 
States. Source: Comptroller General, Feb. 2. 

x * * 

Wool producers and marketers and manufac- 
turers, distributors and sellers of wool or part-wool 
fabrics or products will have opportunity to con- 
fer with the Federal Trade Commission at Wash- 
ington March 8 in establishment of trade practice 
rules for the industry. The purpose is to fix ac- 
curate identification of the fiber content of these 
products and prevent unfair competitive methods. 
Source: FTC, Feb. 18. 

~* * 
na the Bituminous Coal Commission’s price fix- 
ing orders and marketing rules and regulations 
were revoked, effective at midnight Feb. 25, because 
of challenges of legality of the minimum price 
structure that was set up. The Commission will 
begin at once to reestablish prices which it hopes 
will withstand court attacks. It may require ap- 
proximately four months to complete this task. 
Source: Bituminous Coal Commission, Feb. 24. 
x~* 

Now that interstate common carriers are under 
ICC jurisdiction, the Oct. 4, 1920, regulations gov- 
erning procedure of common carriers subject to 
the Clayton Anti-trust Act relative to bids for se- 
curities, supplies or other articles of commerce are 
made applicable to motor vehicle common carriers, 
dating from Jan. 29. The Clayton Act forbids such 
dealings, in amounts involving more than $50,000 
a year, in the case of interlocking officer interests 
in the buying and selling corporations, unless the 
bid is the most favorable in competitive bidding 
under ICC regulations. Source: ICC, Jan. 29. 

x * & 

Perfume manufacturers and distributors must not 
advertise and sell perfumes of domestic manufac- 
ture as imported from France, even though the 
essential ingredients of the perfumes are so im- 
ported. Source: FTC, Feb. 18. 

~ * * 

Cap manufacturers are not permitted to sell 
caps containing second-hand material, unless the 
caps bear a conspicuous label indicating use of 
such materials. Source: FTC, Feb. 20. 

x* 

A liquor corporation giving bonuses to salesmen 
of wholesalers and distributing free gifts to retail 
trade buyers violate the Federal Alcohol Admin- 
istration Act. A Detroit corporation has just paid 





a substantial sum compromising proceedings for 














MEET THE 


alas se sain 


—Harris & Ewing 


FEDERAL CROP INSURANCE CORPORATION 


o three men (left to right): Jesse W. Tapp, Assistant Administrator of the AAA; M. 

L. Wilson, Undersecretary of Agriculture; and R. M, Evans, Assistant to the Secretary of 

Agriculture, will direct the management of the Federal Crop Insurance Corporation, recently 

established with a capital stock of $100,000,000, only $20,000,000 of which will be available for 
the first year’s operation, however, 





violation, the Government making the compro- 
mise on the ground that the bonuses were by a 
field representative without knowledge of the cor- 
poration and that both practices were contrary 
to corporation's general merchandising policy. 
Source: Federal Alcohol Administration, Feb. 8. 

x* * * 

Liquor wholesalers making false entries on of- 
ficial record forms are subject to suspension of their 
Government permits. They must not, for example, 
record that they shipped liquor to a Louisiana city 
when, in fact, the shipment was to Mississippi, 
where delivery, sale or use of such liquor is pro- 
hibited by law. Every wholesaler must keep record 
on a government form, day to day, showing quan- 
tities of distilled spirits shipped and to whom, 
Source: Federal Alcohdl Administration, Feb. 17. 

xk 

A corporation selling stationery and calling cards 
must not advertise the word “engraved” or “en- 
graving,” either alone or with the word “plateless,” 
so as to imply that the words or designs on the 
stationery are engraved when in fact it is printed 
by a process not commonly known as engraving. 
Source: FTC, Feb. 12. 


Labor 


O the National Labor Relations Board a closed- 
shop contract may be a valid contract or it may 
not, depending on the circumstances. If there were 
no unfair labor practices involved in the negotia- 
tion of the contract, the Board will not interfere 
even though the contract results in the discharge 
of employes failing to join a certain labor union. 

But if the contract was signed by the employer 
without the employes having registered a clear ex- 
pression of their choice to be represented by the 
union in question, the Board will usually consider 
the execution of the contract to be a means of co- 
ercing the employes into joining such union. Since 
this is a violation of the National Labor Relations 
Act, the Board is apt to set the contract aside and 
order an election for the choice of bargaining agent. 
Source: National Labor Relations Act as interpre- 
ted by the Labor Board. 

x** * 

A non-violent slow-down strike without interfer- 
ence with other workers is no ground for dismissal 
of employes when used as a means of compelling 
an employer to bargain, under rulings of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board. Not even minor vio- 
lence, such as frequently accompanies bitter strikes, 
is a bar to reinstatement when the employer has 
been found to have committed unfair labor prac- 
tices and these practices have been found to be a 
cause of the strike. Source: Decisions of the NLRB 
Feb. 10 and 11. 

x * * 

From the date when an employer has committed 
an unfair labor practice, his right to select his own 
employes becomes vulnerable. As applied in prac- 
tice the meaning of this rule is that, if the em- 
ployes strike because of the unfair labor practice, 
the employer is not at liberty to hire persons to 
take their places permanently. Not only must he 
discharge the new employes but he must also rein- 
State the old ones, possibly pay!ng them their back 
wages in addition. Source: Decision of Circuit 
Court of Appeals in New York, N. Y., Feb. 14 (Black 
Diamond Case). 

x* * * 

If a union takes a strike vote among employes of 
an enterprise and the management then seeks to 
undermine the validity of this strike vote by order- 
ing another balloting of employes on their wishes 
in regard to striking, it has taken a course which 
amounts to interference with the free choice of 
workers to select their bargaining agency. The 
ground for this conclusion is that the employer has 
gone over the heads of the union speaking for the 
employes and thus has sought to discredit it in- 
stead of bargaining with it in good faith. Source: 
Decision of Circuit Court of Appeals in New York, 
N. Y., Feb. 14 (Remington Rand case). 


+ 

















Taxes 


Income Taxes 


NSTRUCTIONS respecting income tax 
returns have been amended and are available 
at the Internal Revenue Bureau, Washington, on 
request for “Mimeograph No. 4725, Symbols IT; 
CTR.” An estate or trust is allowed for both nor- 
mal and surtax purposes personal exemption of $1,- 
000 allowed a single person uncer the 1936 Revenue 
Act but not if the trust permits accumulation of 
any portion of its income and the amount actually 
distributed during the taxable year is less than the 
trust’s net income. Where its income actually dis- 
tributed in the taxable year equals or exceeds its 
net income, the exemption is allowable even though 
there be accumulated amounts that a State law 
considers income. Source: Internal Revenue Bu- 
reau, Feb. 21. 


fiduciary 


x * * 


Where a taxpaying company uses the accrual 
method of accounting, the amount of a judgment 
in its favor by the Court of Claims, which judg- 
ment became final in 1937, should be included in 
the taxpayer’s gross income for that year, although 
payment of the judgment is dependent upon an 
appropriation being made by Congress for that pur- 
pose. Source: Internal Revenue Bureau, Feb. 21. 

x * * 


Gift Taxes 


RANSFER by gift of First Liberty Loan Bonds is 
not immune from the gift tax under the 1932 
Revenue Act, although the authorizing statute stip- 
ulated they would be exempt as to principal and 
interest from all taxation except estate and inheri- 
tance taxes. Gift tax is not a direct tax but an ex- 
cise on transmission of property. The excepting 
provision does not evidence legislative intent that 
gift taxes be included in the exemption. In the 
absence of a plainly granted immunity. none exists. 
Source: Internal Revenue Bureau, Feb. 21, based on 
Circuit Court of Appeals decision. 
x «ee 


Carriers’ Tax 


HERE railroad employes, who lose time from 

active service on account of illness, are paid 

sick benefits from a fund contributed by employes, 

such amounts do not constitute taxable compensa- 

tion within the meaning of the Carriers Taxing Act 

of 1937. Source: Internal Revenue Bureau, Feb. 21. 
x * & 


ee ee for “time lost” constitutes tax- 
able compensation within the meaning of the 
1937 Carriers Taxing Act when paid to an individual] 
who is an employe of the person for whom services 
are rendered. But where an individual did not 
remain in the employ of a railroad and the amounts 
paid to him are solely in consideration of his release 
of the railroad from liability for his accident, it is 
held the amounts paid him are not remuneration 
for “time lost” and do not constitute taxable com- 
pensation under that Act. Source: Internal Reve- 
nue Bureau, Feb. 14. 
x* * 


Miscellaneous Taxes 


HE rule that both ends of an admission ticket 
must show the location and set or box number 
is not applicable to admission ticket not subject to 
tax. Tickets of admission whose established price 
is less than 41 cents need not have location and 
seat number on koth ends of the tickets. In the 
case of religious, educational, charitable and other 
organizations conducting affairs where the admis- 
sion charge is 41 cents or more, where the organi- 
zation satisfies the ticket printer that it has been 
granted exemption from tax by the internal rev- 
enue collector, the location and seat or box number 
need not appear on both ends of tickets. Source: 
Internal Revenue Bureau, Feb. 21. 











Do you 
> know 
: that- 


ECAUSE of simple arithmetical errors in com- 
puting their income taxes, 152,366 income 
taxpayers paid the Federal Government $22,- 
677,575 more than was called for. Their chief 
difficulty, it is shown in the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue records, was in calculating deductions 
allowable for interest on personal debts, State 
taxes and credit on earned income. 
x * * 
HILIPPINE independence—now set for 1946— 
may be reconsidered by the United States 
because of the Far Eastern International crisis. 
High Commissioner Paul V. McNutt, during his 
visit in Washington, told officials that it is his 
conviction the Philippines cannot be allowed in- 
dependence without extreme hardship to the 
Filipino people. 


x** * 

N “almost complete” victory over one of avia- 
tion’s most stubborn enemies—radio statie 
—has been announced by the Bureau of Air 
Commerce. Experiments with a new type of 
radio transmitter utilizing extremely high fre- 
quencies has developed an instrument which, the 
Bureau’s officials say, is of great importance be- 
cause of its “freedom from atmospheric disturb- 
ances particularly under bad weather conditions.” 


x * * 
\ OTORISTS have paid nearly enough in gaso- 
line taxes since the first such tax was 


levied in Oregon 19 years ago to run the en- 
tire Federal Government for one year, even at 
present rates of expenditure. Total gasoline taxes 
are estimated by the American Petroleum Indus- 
tries Committee to have amounted to more than 
seven billion dollars. The present annual total 
of such levies is nearly a billion dollars. 
x * * 
RGENTINA was this country’s best customer 
for airplanes and parts last year. China was 
the second best customer for aeronautic equip- 
ment, while Soviet Russia ranked third. 


x~* 
HERE are no more “horse marines” in the 
American service. Washington’s birthday 
saw the last review of the troop of marines 


which was organized in 1911 to protect Ameri- 
cans living outside the embassy in Peiping. The 
personnel of the troop is to be absorbed into the 
regular marine combat units. 
xk 
OSSES on Federal Housing Administration 
modernization and repair loans have aver- 
aged only $1.16 for every $100 of loans. The fig- 
ures reported by the FHA show a loss of $6,527,- 
367 on loans totaling $560,598,118. 
x* 
i) ORE Federal money will go for education, to 
correct “glaring inequalities” and “bring ed- 
ucation out of the doldrums,” if recommenda- 
tions embodied in the report of the President’s 
Advisory Committee on Education are approved 
by Congress. The report which Mr. Roosevelt 
has transmitted to Congress, recommends new 
Federal school grants of $70,000,000 to the States 
in 1939 with a subsequent increase to a maximum 
yearly total of $109,000,000 by 1944. 
_ kw * 
N annual pension of $5,000 for the 79-year-old 
widow of President Harrison, similar to the 
pension granted eight Presidents’ widows since 
the start of the policy in 1882, is opposed by 
Senator Walsh (Dem.), of Massachusetts, on the 
ground that it is entirely “unwarranted.” In 
protesting against a Senate Pensions Committee 
recommendation that Mrs. Harrison be given a 
$5,000 pension Senator Walsh pointed out that she 
has an income of that amount from an estate 
established by her husband and that she “never 
shared the burdens of official life with him since 
she was married to him three years after he left 
the White House.” 
x * * 
IGH cost factors which hinder residential 
construction, in the opinion of Lowell J. 
Chawner, housing expert of the Commerce De- 
partment, result largely from the failure of resi- 
dential building to share in the technological 
developments which have made high wages and 
low product costs possible in manufacturing. 
x * * 
TATE and local governments are allowed to 
examine Federal income tax returns with a 
view to learning the amount of personal property 
owned by individuals, especially intangible prop- 
erty, on which local taxes should be paid. In- 
creased assessments made possible thereby en- 
abled Cook County in Illinois to reduce the prop- 
erty tax rate by 12 per cent. 
x we * 
HE recent unemployment census showed that 
about one-third of the jobless are less than 
25 years old and only slightly more than a quarter 
of the registrants are 45 or over. 
* ¢ 2 
HE now dormant PWA originated orders in 
the last four years for $1,708,000,000 worth 
of materials ranging from structural steel girders 
to mattresses. 
x * * 
HE first loan under the new Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act went to California raisin pro- 
ducers and was for $2,500,000. 
x ke 
XPORT of corn during the current markekting 
season has been the heaviest since 1928-29, 
more than 17,000,000 bushels in four months 
This contrasted with imports of 24,000,000 bushels 
during a similar period last year, when drought 
had laid waste the corn fields. 
x «rt 
WPA survey indicates the day of the skilled 
hand cigar maker is gone. Reduced pro- 
duction, due to competition of the cigarette, and 
mechanization are the causes. One girl in a 
mechanized factory can do the work of three 
hand workers. 
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Politics moves toward the center of the stage as the States 
prepare to elect 435 Representatives, 34 Senators and many 
Governors and other officials. Primaries begin in April. 











LECTION day may be far 

but much spode work is being 
done right preparing for the 
fall campaign that will be held in 
nearly three-fourths of the States. 

This preliminary work consists of 
the selection of delegates to nomi- 
nating primaries which will choose 
candidates for the posts of Gover- 
nor, United States Senator and Con- 
gressman. Thirty-four Senate seais 
are to be contested this year—32 for 
regular terms and two (in Tennes- 
see and New Jersey) for unexpired 
terms. Of these 34 seats 3 are now 
held by Republicans. Of the 31 Dem- 
ocratic seats, 15 are in the South. 

All States this year will elect Rep- 
resentatives to Congress, 435 in num- 
ber. Thirty-three States will elect 
Governors 

Both Governors and Senators will 
be elected in 

Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, Connecticut, Geor- 
gia, Idaho, Iowa, Kansas. 

Maryland, Nevada, New Hamp- 
shire, Naw York, North Dakota’ Ohio, 
Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, 
South Carolina. 


now 
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Charles E. Hughes 


Eight Years as Chief Justice Rest 
Lightly as 76th Birthday Nears 


NNIVERSARIES mean little to 
Charles Evans Hughes. Long 
since he said that he looks ahead 
without reference to the calendar 
When a date of significance in his 
eventful life arrives, however, con- 


gratulations from friends give him 


reason to remember. 

They like to look 
back. A few days 
ago it was to re- 
call the passing of 
his eighth year as 
Chief Justice of 
the United States. 
A few weeks from 
now—on April 11 
—it will be to ob- 
serve his 76th 

Charles E. Hughes pirthday. While he 
works on as usual, the story of how 
he has fulfilled predictions made for 
him in youth wil] be told many 
times as an inspiration for the ris- 
ing generation. 

The son of a Baptist minister, Mr 
Hughes as a child thought he too 
would enter the ministry Instead, 
after distinguishing himself in 
studies of the arts and law at Brown 
and Columbia Universities, he chose 
the hurly-burly of legal practice and 
politics. 

The one led to the other. A tall, 
full-bearded figure, his command- 
ing presence and forceful arguments 
in court won a reputation that at- 
tracted the New York legislature. It 
delegated him to serve the State as 
counsel in important investigations 

From there he went on to two 
terms as Governor, resigning late in 
1910 to become the youngest Justice 
of the Supreme Court. He left the 
bench six years later to accept the 
Republican presidential nomination; 
was narrowly defeated by Woodrow 
Wilson. He resumed the practice of 
law. 

Public service called him again in 
the Harding administration, this 
time to be Secretary of State. In 
that office he added to the prestige 
of the country and himself at the 
Arms Limitation Conference. His 
achievements aided his confirmation 
to be Chief Justice in 1930 in the 
face in the face of protests that he 
was “conservative.” 

Some Senators who opposed him 
then have said they were mistaken. 
They remind that Mr. Hughes, al- 
most alone of the Justices, cannot 
be classified. He has written some 
of the opinions on New Deal legisla- 
tion hailed as most “liberal.” Again, 
he has sided on important questions 
with the group called “conserva- 
tive.” 

The Chief Justice did not thrust 
himself into the controversy over Su- 
preme Court enlargement last year. 
Whether correct or not, he was 
widely credited with influencing the 
Court in the last term to take a 
more flexible view of the Constitu- 
tion—an attitude that resulted in 
sustaining more New Deal enact- 
ments and lessening pressure for 
adding Justices. 

Despite his years, Mr. Hughes has 
not missed a day from his duties 
on the Court. He and Mrs. Hughes 
enjoy walking along Washington 
boulevards when the weather per- | 
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South Dakota, Tennessee, Vermont, 
West Virginia 

Governors, but not Senators, will 
be elected in 

Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Nebraska, New Mexico, 
Rhode Island, Texas, Wyoming. 

Senators, but not Governors, will 
be elected in: 

Florida, Illinois. Indiana, Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana, Missouri, New Jer- 
sey, North Carolina, Utah, Washing- 


ton 


SUMMER PRIMARIES 

Most States wiii choose their can- 
didates in State nominating pri- 
maries, the first to be held in Illinois 
in April. There wili be six such pri- 
maries in May, five in June, three in 
July, 14 in August and 15 in Septem- 
ber. 

States holding conventions, not 
primaries, are Connecticut, Dela- 
ware, New Mexico and Rhode Island. 
Indiana and New York will make 
their Senate nominations in State 
conventions and New York will so 
nominate its gubernatorial candi- 
dates 


Tuesday, Nov. 3, will be general 


election day in all States save 
Maine, where the date will be Mon- 
day, Sept. 12. 
x * * 
STATE CONSTITUTIONS 
A T least nine States will vote this 
year on proposed amendments 

to their constitutions on subjects 
ranging from race betting to home- 
stead exemptions. The States and 
the proposed amendments, as listed 
by the Council of State Govern- 
ments, shows: 

Alabama.—Restriction of highway 
and motor vehicle taxes to construc- 
tion and maintenance of State 
highways; 
iffs to succeed themselves; 

Florida.—$5,000 homestead exemp- 
tion law; state support of public 
schools; 

Illinois —Repeal of double liability 
of bank stock owners; 

Maine. — Lengthening residence 
requirement to qualify as voter; 

Michigan. — Salary increases for 
elective State executive officials; 

New Jersey —Igegalizing horse- 
racing and pari-mutuel betting (if 
1938 legislature readopts) ; 

Oklahoma.—Retirement allowance 
provision for State and school em- 
ployes; concerning membership of 
House and Senate and fixing an an- 
nual salary for members of legisla- 
ture; 

South Dakota.—Re-apportionment 
of State legislature; 

Wyoming. — Deposit of public 
money and payment of interest on 





People of theWeek 


Except when entertaining or + 
| dining out, he retires early so he 


can get to work earlier in the day. 
That helps to account for the fact | 
that he has written more ‘decisions 
handed down by the Court since 
October than any of his colleagues. 


Joseph P. Kennedy 


Administration’s ‘Trouble Shooter” 
Off to the Court of St. James 


‘RAVE responsibilities confront a 
slim, smiling Bostonian now on 
the high seas. The country and the 
world are wondering what the new 
alignment among European powers 
may portend for Anglo-American 
relations. The answer apparently 
will depend to a material extent on 
him. 

Officials 
privately that 
events of the 
near future may 
decide whether 
the United 
States is to be- 
come more iso- 
lationist or as- 
sume more 
leadership in 
i nternational 
relations. They 

Joseph P. Kennedy hoped for a clue 
to what to expect when Joseph P. 
Kennedy conferred with President 
Roosevelt on the eve of his depart- 
ure for London, as ambassador to 
the Court of St. James. None was 
forthcoming. 

The President said only that he 
hoped “Joe” would not have a rough 
ocean trip. 

“And that’s all-inclusive” the new 
Ambassador declared laughingly to 
reporters. 

Behind his remark lay a realiza- 
tion that the assignment was far 
different from the two he already 
had performed for the President. He 
knew that diplomats by tradition are 
Sticklers for form and given to con- 
veying their meanings subtly, while 
he was accustomed to informality 
and direct speaking. He knew it 
would be a case of having to think 
in terms of international economics. 
But all that evidently made him 
relish the task the more. 

According to friends, he planned 
to use the same approach as when 
he was trying out for the Harvard 
baseball team, or building up a for- 
tune in Wall Street, or organizing 
the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission and the Maritime Commis- 
sion. He once tried to express it to 
youngsters: 

“When you have once set your 
Standards, hold fast to them. Let 
the tests be your own, but be sure 
they are sound. Then act. But be 
natural. Don’t play a role. That 
which you are is always revealed, 
no matter what pretenses you em- 
ploy.” 

Mr. Kennedy’s own naturalness 
has at times taken his business 
friends aback. Not so long ago, at 
a meeting in New York where the 
New Deal was under attack, he ad- 
vised the assembled business leaders 
to stop protesting and “get behind 
the cause.” 

A question now is whether becom- 
ing a diplomat will change his out- 
spokenness or his outspokenness will 
be a factor in changing diplomacy. | 


say 
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Carl R. Gray 


White House Turns to Railway 
Veteran for Advice on Railways 


UTSIDERS may have wondered 

why Carl R. Gray, vice chair- 
man of the board of the Union Pa- 
cific, was the first railroad executive 
named to take part in the White 
House conference on how to solve 
the railroad problem. The reason 
was plain to those associated with 
the veteran. They say his own ac- 
count of his first job in the station 
at Fayetteville, Ark., in 1883 tells a 
lot. 

“There was a 
station agent, a 
telegraph op- 
erator and a 
helper there,” 
as Mr. Gray re- 
lates it. “Then 
there was me. 
I helped the 
helper. 

“T cleaned the 
. Stoves, swept, 

: " helped rustle 
Carl R. Gray the baggage, 
ran errands and delivered messages, 
and between times learned telegra- 
phy. My wages were nothing a 
month, and I paid the telegraph 
operator five doliars to teach me 
what he knew.” 


In six months he had a regular 
job, and thereafter—in his words— 
“just went on to one job after an- 
other.” 

But there was more to it. Much 
as he set out to become a telegra- 
pher at the start, the record shows 
he kept a constant interest in new 
fields. During the last five years, for 
example, he had much to do with 
the development of streamline 
trains, 60-mile-per-hour freight 
movements, and excursion services 
to winter sports resorts. 

Mr. Gray ended 17 years as presi- 
dent of the Union Pacific shortly 
after his 70th birthday last October, 
when he insisted that the company’s 
compulsory retirement rules apply 
to him. He has supervision over 
public policy in his position on the 
board, with headquarters in New 
York. 

President Roosevelt presumably 
looks to him for advice as one of 
the few men who can visualize the 
railroad problem from a national 
viewpoint on the basis of direct ex- 
perience. Mr. Gray has been presi- 
dent of three railroads in different 
sections of the country. He had 
charge of the operation of all the 
roads in the Railroad Administra- 
tion during the World War. 

Taking up residence in Omaha, 
Neb., after becoming president of 
the Union Pacific, he gave himself 
first to unification and broadening 
of that system. His avocation was 
improvement of agricultural prac- 
tices. Some 1,800 students have 
benefiitted under a series of Union 
Pacific scholarships which he 
created for students in agricultural 
colleges. 

In Omaha they speak of Mr. Gray 
as “beloved.” On his 50th wedding 
anniversary in 1936 hundreds of 
friends honored him and Mrs. Gray 
at a testimonial dinner. The oc- 
casion served as a family reunion 
for their three sons and several 
grandchildren and great-grandchil- 
dren. 


permitting county sher- | 
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Wide World 
SOCIAL SECURITY— 
NEW TASK 
Financial aid to the States for the 
needy aged is only half the job of 
Frank Bane, Executive Director of the 
Social Security Board. The other half 
is making sure that the funds are 
properly administered. Investigation 
of the Oklahoma State administration 
may be followed by others, Mr. Bane 
intimates. Just what other States, he’d 
rather not say at present. 


+ 


both effective with 1938 elections. 4 sued by the Federation of Tax Ad- + 


In Tennessee a referred statute on 
prohibition repeal was defeated. 
x * * 


DIVISION OF THE TAX DOLLAR 

STIMATED tax revenues from 

subordinate jurisdictions within 
the United States have increased 
from 8,300 million dollars in 1932, 
the depth of the depression, to 12,- 
500 million dollars in 1937, an in- 
crease Of 4,200 million dollars. 

In that period the share of the 
Federal Government in tax revenue 
has increased and the share of local 
governments has decreased. How- 
ever, it is stated in a summary is- 


ministrators, the percentage of local 
revenue coming from the Federal 
Government increased from zero in 
1932 to 24.5 in 1935 and even higher 
in 1937. Meanwhile the States since 
1932 have consistently collected 
one-fifth of the American tax dollar. 
Additional data on the division of 
that tax dollar showed: 


(Millions of dollars) 
1935 1937 
3,600 5,500 
1,900 2,500 
4,300 4,500 


Federal 
State 


9,800 12,500 


Welfare Troubles of the States 


ELIEF disbursements 
under welfare programs to 
which the national government con- 
tributes under the Social Security 
Act are undergoing close scrutiny. 
This is disclosed by Frank Bane, 
executive director of the Social Se- 
curity Board, who says the admin- 
istration of the cld-age assistance 
program in several States is being 


| investigated. 





it at rate paid on private deposits. 

In 1937 voters of only eight States 
were asked to submit their wishes 
on a tota] of 52 measures, in con- 
trast to 1936, when they passed on 
180. About one-fourth of the 1937 
proposals were approved. 

Georiga led the van with 26 con- 
stitutional amendments. New Mex- 
ico defeated all five of the pro- 
posed constitutional amendments, 
one of which would have pro- 
vided for an increase in legisla- 
tive salaries. New York constitu- 
tional amendments adopted includ- 
ed one increasing the term of the 
Governor and Lieutenant-Governor 
to four years, another lengtheing the 
| term of Assemblyment to two years, 


The States invoived were not men- 
tioned save for Oklahoma which al- 
ready has been notified that Fed- 
eral grants for old-age assistance, 
aid to the blind and aid to depend- 
ent children will be withdrawn if an 


| inquiry shows that there has been 


any substantial failure on the part 
of the State to comply with essen- 
tial provisions of the Social Security 
Act. 

The Board concluded hearings in 
*“2 Oklahoma matter Feb. 24, with 
the warning by Chairman Altmeyer 
that “serious inefficiencies” exist in 
the administration of the public 
welfare program in that State. 

However, Federal grants to Okla- 
homa will continue, the Chairmen 
said, until the Board reaches a final 
decision, maybe on March 8 but 


in States 4 probably later. 


Oklahoma has been receiving fed- 
eral grants under the Social Secur- 
ity Act since 1936. So far the Gov- 
ernment has given Oklahoma more 
than $8,000,000 for old-age assist- 
ance; nearly a million dollars for 
aid to dependent children, and 
$171,000 for aid to the blind 


PENSIONS PAID TO THE DEAD 

At the opening of the hearing, 
Feb. 23, the Board’s auditor testi- 
fied he had found 160 cases where 
pension checks had been sent to 
dead persons and 122 cases in which 
no applications were on file. His 
audit so far has covered only 46 of 
Oklahoma's 77 counties 

Board investigators testified that 
in three Oklahoma counties more 
old-age pension checks were dis- 
tributed than there were persons 
over 65 in the population. Only per- 
sons over 65 and in need are eligible 
for pensions. Another board official 
testified that an investigator calling 
at one pensioner’s home was receiv- 
ed by a butler. Also that there was 
found on the State pension list the 
mother of a baseball player earn- 
ing $14,000 a year. 

In general the charges centered 
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the administration of the old 
age assistance funds; that allegedly 
payments had been made to those 
not in need and refused to those in 
need 

The Oklahoma Public Welfare 
Commission, H. J. Denton, director, 
in rebuttal admitted administra- 
tive errors in handling of the funds. 

“We found a number of irregu- 
larities,” he said, “but very few cases 
where there was intent to defraud.” 

Mr. Denton and other members 
of the State Commission contended 
that conditions are abnormal in 
Oklahoma because of the drought, 
a high transient population and de- 
pression in the oil business. They 
declare every effort is being made 
to remedy errors caused by inex- 
perience and expediency, in the ad- 
ministration of the Social Security 
Laws. 

Harassment by the Oklahoma 
Legislature and indiscriminate po- 
litical promises were blamed by Dr. 
Raymond Thomas at the hearing 
for the inefficient administration of 
the old-age assistance program in 
the State. Dr. Thomas was the first 
chairman of the Oklahoma commis- 
sion when it became operative in 
August 1936. 
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Oodle Search (aces Faall 


The Question Under the Capitol Dome: 
What Is Our Foreign Policy? 


As the vortex whirls with increasing rapidity, drawing new nations into its sphere, America 
looks more closely at its neighbors abroad. 

Under the Capitol Dome legislators pro and con their way through wordy tempests as to 
what constitutes our foreign policy. Wider becomes the gap between isolationists and those 
who would have this country try its hand as a world peacemaker. 

Under the Capitol Dome legislators recall President Roosevelt’s words in his message, Jan. 
28, calling for naval expansion while stating: “We, as a peaceful nation, cannot and will not 
abandon active search for an agreement among the nations to limit armaments and end ag- 
gression.” But spokesmen believed to reflect Administration views are opposed to a proposal 
for calling another world arms-limitation conference. 

Under the Capitol Dome the search still continues for a clarification of America’s foreign 
policy. 


KEY PITTMAN—Chairman of the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, is presumed to be close enough to the White 
House to know which way the straws of foreign policy float in 
the wind. The idea of an arms-limitation conference he be- 
lieves is a show of “weakness on the part of the United States.” 


HIRAM JOHNSON—Senator from California, member of 
the Foreign Relations Committee, even after answers from 
Secretary of State Hull, still thinks the people are “entitled to 


know just what the situation is today in our foreign policy.” 
WILLIAM H. KING—Senator from Utah, was the WILLIAM E. BORAH—Senator from Idaho, mem- 


e one who called upon the President to attempt the arms- ber of the Foreign Relations Committee, is another who 


The Question Behind "S pizzerinktums : limitation conference “in the interest of world peace would keep this country out of any entanglements liable 


and the relief of all nations from the . . . unnecessary to bring the United States into another world conflict 


What Course Shall This Country Take? en. such as occurred some 20 years ago. 


Behind the “spizzerinktums” and gingerbread facade of the State Department Building, 
Secretary Cordell Hull viewing the complexities of the international scene hopes that through 
its arrangement of reciprocal trade agreements this country will be able to provide an object 
lesson to the world in peaceful living. But behind these same “spizzerinktums” diplomats 
watch with increasing anxiety the spread of dictatorships across the face of Europe, watch 
the progress of the Four Horsemen in the East, wonder whether their “good-neighbors” south 
of them in Central and South America are immune. To Singapore go American warships as 
a sign of friendship to Great Britain. To South America fly American bombers as a sign 


of friendship to Argentina. 

Behind the “spizzerinktums” are carefully guarded diplomatic dispatches from the four 
corners of the world. Does America’s foreign policy depend upon the varying degrees of 
advices contained in the reports? Does America’s policy depend upon a single line controlled 
by a desire to avoid foreign entanglements at any price? To these questions does the National 
Legislature devote more and more of its time in debate that may produce a clear cut state- 


ment of what America’s foreign policy really is. 

But while Congress talks one mile away from the White House, Secretary Hull in his State 
Department Building 100 yards away from the 
White House becomes the focal point in the 
course that is being set. As he continues his 
walk, many times during the week, over to the 
Executive Offices, observers wonder what po- 
sition the President will take in his capacity 
as fulcrum between the Capitol Dome and 
the “Spizzerinktums?” 


RIGHT: International peace through in- 
tellectual cooperation. Can it be done? These 
three believe it can. From left to right: Sec- 
retary of State Cordell Hull, Norman H. 
Davis, America’s “Ambassador-at-Large”; 
and Under Secretary of State Sumner Welles. 


LEFT: With his background of European 
diplomacy, with a working knowledge of the 
Nazi movement and the problems of the 
Viennese, Assistant Secretary of State George 
S. Messersmith is playing an increasingly more 
important role in the nation’s diplomatic 
staff, -hotos—Harris & Ewing, Underwood & Underwood 
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Ban on Strikes, Pending Arbitration, 


Features General Electric Contract 


+ gested legislation requiring labor 





labor relations elsewhere. | 
tracts signed by other concer 
plained here. 





Leaders of industry and labor wonder what the latest con- 
tract between a major corporation and a union portends for 


t differs from comparable con- 
ns. The salient features are ex- 


unions to incorporate. 

On the former subject, the con- 
ference proposed, and the Guild 
adopted, a resolution declaring op- 
position to any change in the Wag- 
ner Act which would: 

1. Curtail any of the rights now en- 
joyed by workers and by the bona fide 
— unions in which they are organ- 








THEN one of the largest corporations in the country 


pattern of labor relations, tl 


alters its 


1e event is ordinarily regarded as 


significant in the development of industrial relations. 


A year ago two such events occurred in quick succession 


General Motors Corporation and 


when 
United States Steel agreed to bar- 


gain with national unions instead of dealing with workers through 


employe representation plans only. 


occurred, but it had been long in 
by no dramatic strife. 

The event was the negotiation 
tric Company with the United E] 
of America (C.I.0.). 
plants, but. provided for its exten- 
sion to the others when the union 
could show that it represented the 
majority of employes in them. 
About 30,000 of the 60,000 workers 
are covered by the contract at the 
present time. 

The way was prepared for the 
tontract by elections which took 
place last year, beginning with one 
in the company plant at Schenec- 
tady, N. Y. At that time the com- 
pany issued a statement declaring 
its neutrality in the issue and as- 
serting that the choice of bargain- 
ing agency concerned the employes 
only. 

Contestants were the C. I. O. 
union and the Workers Council, the 
former winning by 5,111 to 4,033. In 
Bridgeport, Conn., the C. I. O. won 
by 2,790 to 1,991 against the Gen- 
eral Electric Industrial Union. At 
York, Pa., however, the C. I. O. union 
was defeated by the Loyal Workers’ 
Union, 102 to 45. The C. I. O. union 
won at Lynn and West Lynn, Mass., 
New Kensington, Pa. and Fort 
Wayne, Ind. 


HOW CONTRACT DIFFERS 

The General Electric contract 
differs in its form of union recog- 
nition from the contracts signed by 
General Motors and United States 
Steel in that the union speaks, not 
for its own members only, as in the 
other two contracts, but for all 
employes wherever the majority 
choose it. 

The contract clause on this point 
reads: 

“The company agrees to recognize 
the union collective bar- 
gaining agency in plants where the 


as sole 


Last week another such event 
preparation and was accompanied 


of a contract by the General Elec- 
ectrical, Radio & Machine Workers 


The contract covered six of the company’s 21 
+ 


2. Include in the Act provisions which 
are already part of the general or statu- 
tory body of law; 

3. Curtail any of the present powers 
or functions of the National Labor Re- 
lations Board. 

| The conference on labor law pro- 
posed additional resolutions, subse- 
quently adopted by the Guild, hav- 
ing generally the object of protect- 
ing labor unions from what was in- 
terpreted as legislation proposed 
for weakening them. These included 
opposition to any requirement that 
unions should incorporate as a 
means of insuring responsibility. 
Professor Calvert Magruder, of the 
Harvard Law School, declared that 





—Harris & Ewing 


AND NOW THE JUDGE HAS TWO GAVELS 
| ao sanignev-egaet PECORA (right), New York Supreme Court Jus- 
tice, adds another gavel to his collection with his election to the 


presidency of the National Lawyers’ Guild at its recent convention 
in Washington. Photo shows.Judge Pecora with John P. Davaney, 
former Minnesota Supreme Court Justice and retiring head of the 


Guild. 





Labor's Civil Conflict: 
A. F. of L.'s Latest Move 


HE process of disentangling the 

C. I. O. from the A. F. of L. is 
relatively simple as far as it relates 
to specific unions, which may join 
one group or the other. But the re- 
gional organizations, such as State 
federations of labor, present an en- 
tirely different problem. 


union, through a National Labor Re- What this problem may involve 
lations Board election, or certifica- | anpeared last week when William 
tion, or other appropriate means Green, president of the A. F. of L., 


satisfactory to both parties, has been 
designated, or shall in the future be 
designated, as sole collective bar- 
gaining agent.’ 


NO MEMBERSHIP “‘COERCION” 

As in the other contracts, the 
union agrees not to use coercion in 
enlisting employes as union mem- 
bers and promises to abstain from 
membership solicitation on company 
time. It does not, however, as in 
the other contracts, agree not to 
conduct such solicitation on com- 
pany property. On the contrary, 
the union may use company bulletin 
boards. 

Hours of work are fixed at 
week with certain exceptions. Wage 
rates are not fixed, but are to be 
set in accordance with the com- 
pany’s policy as published, namely, 
that they shall be as high or higher 
than wages paid for similar work by 
other companies. This statement cf 
policy may be altered only by agree- 
ment between the company and the 
union. 


NO STRIKES OR LOCKOUTS 
Employment is to be maintained 

at the same level until production 

falls 10 per cent below normal, lay- 


40 a 


revoked the charter of the Pennsy]- 
vania Federation of Labor. This or- 
ganization is made up of locals of 
many different unions, both A. F. 
of L. and C. I. O., in Pennsylvania. 
Its officers had been ordered to ex- 
pel the C. I. O. locals. They re- 
fused, and the revocation of the 
charter was the result. 

As in West Virginia, where a sim- 
ilar result took place, the Pennsyl- 
vania Federation has a preponder- 
ance of C. I. O. locals. They took 
over the organization, leaving the A. 
F. of L. with the task of building 
up a new one to take its place. In 
the coming State elections, C. I. O 
leaders are preparing to take an ac- 
tive part, thus violating the tradi- 
tions of the A. F. of I. 

Mr. Green had been authorized to 
take such action as the result of an 
amendment to the A. F. fo L.’s con- 
stitution last October and a resolu- 
tion of the executive council 
month. In an explanatory state- 
ment, he said: 

“This action will serve notice that 
the policies of the 400,000 loyal mem- 
bers of the A. F of L. unions in 
Pennsylvania cannot be dictated by 
self-constituted labor leaders not 


last 


offs thereafter being made on the : . 
prineiple of seniority : affiliated with the A. F. of L., nor 
Strikes and lockouts are pro- seca porate ee by = 
hibited while differences between ne acai or politica 
the parties are being negotiated. In | po . 
x~ ke 


event of a failure to agree, arbitra- 
tion may be resorted to with con- 
sent of both sides 

The company agrees not to shift 
production from any plant in which 
a dispute occurs to a different plant. 
If an unauthorized strike takes place 
the union and management are w 
confer regarding penalties to be im- | 
posed on those responsible 

Before becoming effective. the con- 
tract must be ratified and signed by 
the local unions at the plants where | 
the union had been designated as 
the workers’ choice. The estimated 
date for its being put into force is 
April 1, 


Labor Law Symposium 
Of the Lawyers’ Guild 


EPRESENTING the more liberal 
portion of the legal profession, 
the Nationa! Lawyers Guild has just 
held its second annual convention 
in Washington, D. C. Among the 
subjects to which the convention 
directed its attention was labor law, 
on which a separate conference 
held 2 symposium. 
Discussion centered chiefly around 
proposed amendments to the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act and sug- | 


such incorporation would general- 
ize a hazard to labor already exist- 
ing, which makes labor union funds 
and property of the members sub- 
ject to court judgment in the case 
of strikes and boycotts held to be in 
violation of the Sherman Act. 

Responsibility on the part of or- 
ganized workers, Professor Magru- 
der declared, quoting from a report 
of the Anthracite Coal Strike Com- 
mission of 1902, would be diminish- 
ed by measures that destroyed their 
unions, whereas the “more full the 
recognition given to a trade union, 
the more businesslike and respon- 
sible it becomes.” 


x * * 


Children as Employes: 
A New York Decision 


MONG the various classes of per- 
£I% sons whom an employer is not 
required under Federal and State 
labor relations laws to bargain with 
collectively are his own children 
whom he employs. | 

Sometimes, however, with the wide | 
use of the expedient of incorporat- 
ing small businesses, the question 
arises whether a man who uses this 
expedient and has two or more of 
his children working for him is ac- 
tually the employer If the corpora- 
tion is the employer, then possibly 
this clause of the labor laws does 
not apply. 


This question arose recently in 
New York City. Among the 14 em- 
ployes of the National Die & Button 
Moulding Co. were the president of 
the corporation, Louis Eisenpresser, 
his two sons and one daughter. The 
New York Labor Relations Board 
was called on to define the proper 
unit among the employes for col- 
lective bargaining. In particular, it 
had to decide whether the children 
should be permitted to participate 
in designating a collective bargain- 
ing agent. 

The Board ruled against such per- 
mission. It said: 

“Although the corporation is 
technically the employer of all per- 


sons working in the shop, there is 


no question but that the true em- 
ployer is Louis Eisenpresser. The 
Mere presence of a corporate form 
of management in this case cannot 
obscure the fact that the corpora- 
tion is but the alter ego of the in- 


dividual employer interposed for 
purposes of commercial conven- 
iences. 


“Since Eisenpresser himself must 


+ 





THE jungles of Central America + 


N 

| where crumble the temples and 
palaces of the long-extinct empire 
of the Maya Indians, explorers have 
found what 


civilized man’ 


is believed to be the 


origin of 
of rubber. 
When Hernando Cortez 


| 
Spaniards conquered Mexico they | 





and his 


found the Aztecs playing a game 
with a rubber ball. The game is 





believed by historians to have been 
derived from a game played in the 





ancient and mysterious empire of 
the Mayas. 
From Central America the story | 


of rubber spread around the world, | 
following the tropical regions of the 

equator where the numerous va- 
rities of plants that yield rubber are | 
most abundant 

But it was not until about a cen- | 
tury ago that the key to unlock the | 
full usefulness of the new product 
was found. 

Up to the time that Charles Good- 
year applied scientific to 
the problem of making use of rub- 
ber it had little other practical pur- | 
pose than its use for At- 


research 


erasers 





knowledge | 


tempts to make rubber 


and other rubberized products failed 
1839 


before Goodyear’s discovery in 


overshoes 


of the vulcanization process because 


purchasers of rubber products found 


that rubber decomposed in hot 
weather into so much useless rub- 
bish. 
| Research thus has been a funda- 
mental since the beginning of the 
industry. The research has been 
| centered on two objectives, first to 


improve the quality of rubber and 
second to discover new uses for rub- 
| ber. 


HOW TIRE PRICES FELL 
With research and _= improve- 
ment in quality has gone a constant 


reduction in the price of rubber 
products. 
Thus the price of tires has been 


more than cut in half since January, 


1926. Even this reduction in price 
| does not measure the full saving 
which has been passed on to the 


consumer because there has been an 
even greater improvement in 
quality. 


The pictogram on this page shows 


that the wholesale price of balloon 
tires dropped from $24.35 in January, 
1926, to $12.05 in January of this 
year. The comparison is based on 
the closest approach to comparable 
products that available but an 
exact comparison between the tires 
of today and those of 12 years ago is 
difficult as an exact cOmparison of 
the automobile of today and that 
of 12 years ago. 


On 


1S 


the basis of this reduction 


be regarded as the employer, and 
since Section 701(3) of the Act de- 
clares the ‘term employee” . Shall 
not include any individual employed 


by his parents ..., it follows from a 
reasonable reading of the Act that 
the three children of Eisenpresser 
working in the shop must be ex- 


cluded from the bargaining unit 
gardless of the nature of the work 
in which they happen to be en- 
gaged.” 


re 
re- 


The case involved an alleged re- 
fusal to bargain on the part of the 
employer, a charge which the Board 
found justified by the facts. He was 
ordered to recognize the Button & 
Novelty Workers Union (CIO) and to 
reinstate 10 employees who had gone 
out on strike, in so far as labor de- 
mand permitted, placing the others 
on a preferred hiring list. 

x *&* & 


Labor Department Costs: 
NLRB Cut Is Restored 


HE bill making 1939 appropria- 

tions for the Department of 
Labor recently approved by the 
House of Representatives assigns to 
this agency the sum of $24,843,000. 

This sum is larger than the appro- 
priations for the current year by 
$651,030, of which increase the sum 
of $516,000 is due to costs of the 
United States Employment Service. 

One reason for the enlarged cost 
of this service is the role which the 
Service plays under terms of recently 
enacted unemployment compensa- 
tion laws, all those receiving bene- 
fits under the various state laws of 
this type being required to register 
with the offices maintained by the 
Service. The total of the item for 
1939 is placed at $2,793,000. 

The largest items are for support 
of the Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion Service ($9,715,000) and for the 
Children’s Bureau ($8,683,500). The 
Conciliation Service received an al- 
location of $283,480; the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, $814,000. 

Over the recommendation of its 
Appropriation Committee, the Senaie 
last week voted to restore a cut of 
$385,000 in the 1939 appropriation for 
the National Labor Relations Board. 
With restoration of the cut, the 
Labor Board’s 1939 appropriation, 
already passed by the House, will be 


| $2,995,000. 
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The comparison shown above is computed on the basis of official reports of repre- 
sentative wholesale prices of tires of approximately the same quality. 





in the wholesale price alone the pur- 
chasers of automobile tires last 
year saved $615,000,000 in the cost 
of tires as compared with what they 
would have paid had the 1936 prices 
been in effect. 

If the comparison carried 
farther back an even greater im- 
provement in quality and a greater 
reduction in price is found, just as 


is 


in the case of the automobile in- 
dustry. 

Tires now cost less than one- 
fourth what they did before the 


World War and last many times as 
long. In contrast, the general level 
of living expenses has increased 
one-half since the pre-war period. 
Twenty years ago, 2,000 miles was 
considered good mileage for a tire 
which cost $35 or $40. Today it is 
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are known as accelerators, sub- 
stances which both cut down the 
time necessary for vulcanization and 


greatly improve the tensile and 
abrasive qualities of the lowe 
grades of crude rubber. 

Another major advance came in 
1916 with the use of carbon black 
and other pigments to increase 
durability of rubber compounds 

In 1931 another improvement of 


decided importance came with the 
development of a commercial proc- 
ess for making synthetic rubber. 
Recent improvements in_ tires 
have been in accordance with the 
development of automobiles. Thus 
engineers have been able to utilize 


the reduction in the size of auto- 
mobile wheels to build tires with 
larger cross sections which give 


research engineers continue to strive 
better methods of producing 
tires and for new uses for rubber. 
For example, one of the newest exe 
periments is being carried on to ree 


for 


duce the noise and whine of tires 
against the road. 

In factories there is a cone 
stan earch for more efficient 
methods of operation. 

And so today as a result of this 
continual search for efficiency a mo- 
torist can travel a mile Or more 2 


minute with scarcely a thought that 
an inch of rubber, frequently less, 
separates him from disaster. 

The motorist has learned that the 
modern high-quality automobile 
tire can be trusted hold its 
and carry him safely. 
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+ The Question of the Week: 


Fred K. Nielsen, 


Authority on International Law; 
Former Solicitor, Department of 
State, 


answers: 

HE President’s declaration may 

convey a suggestion that a gov- 

ernment may be prompted not 
alone by self-interest but also by a 
sense of duty to contribute to the 
maintenance of peace by endeavor- 
ing to curb activities in preparation 
for war and by efforts to uphold the 
law of nations, the supreme purpose 
of which is the avoidance of san- 
guinary conflict. However, since a 
conference to limit naval armament 
recently adjourned, apparently W ith- 
out recording any very considerable 
accomplishments, the present time 
does not seem to be promising for 
another such conference 

The Congressional Resolution of 
Febr. 14 is interestingly worded and 
indicates a high purpose. It may 
prompt recollection of the abortive 
attempt made by Sir Edward Grey 
to calm a distraught continent in a 
terrible moment before the out- 
break of the Great War. Perhaps 
one reason why he failed to arres' 
the agonies into which the world 
was plunged was that causes were 
too deep-rooted, and relatively slight 
effort had previously been made to 
destroy or to combat them 


DIFFICULTIES IN THE WAY 

All patriotic Americans should, 
seemingly, desire to see their Gov- 
ernment occupy a commanding po- 
sition of leadership in international 
cooperation on a high plane for the 
promotion of peace. And therefore 
they might approve heartily steps 
taken by the Government to initiate 
a conference. 

However, only in the light of prac- 
tical experience is it possible to ac- 
quire an appreciable degree of un- 
derstanding of the obstacles that 
unhappily hamper the formulation 
of any worth while international ar- 
rangement, even cne of the simplest 
characters: conflicts of views, of in- 
terests and of policies, and one may 
add, occasionally vanity and stub- 
bornness of negotiators. 

I have participated in numerous 
conferences and have for hours en- 
gaged in friendly discussion with re- 
spect to the terminology of a sim- 
ple preamble of a proposed treaty 
—to say nothing of articles to fol- 
low the preamble. 

Hope for improvement may per- 
haps be linked with a comparison, 
at once paradoxical and odious. 
Approximate figures, sometimes re- 
ferred to as “astronomic,” have often 
been cited with respect to losses 
growing out of the Great War. 

Apart from infinitely more appal- 
ling incidents of war, the agonies 
of body and mind of victims, com- 
batants and noncombatants, such 
figures warrant the suggestion that, 
if efforts and sacrifices devoted to 
war and the preparation for war 
must be estimated in astronomic 
concepts, those consecrated to the 
promotion of peace may perhaps by 
comparison be described as atomic 

A successful iealization of pur- 
poses such as are stated in the Reso- 
lution of Febr. 14 would point in the 
direction of a goal of improvement 
in the proportional relationship of 
these two kinds of effort and sacri- 
fice. 


DEFINITE PLAN ESSENTIAL 

However, in the present plight of 
international relations, there would 
probably be little hope in the as- 
sumption of the initiative contem- 
plated by the Resolution of Feb. 14, 
unless our Government should mus- 
ter a transcendent. masterful leader- 
ship in negotiation, in the presenta- 
tion of concrete plans, and in thé 
formulation of international ar- 
rangements, free from the sin of 
vagueness and uncertainty, through 
which international difficulties often 
multiply indefinitely. 

It may be useful at times to 
certain, by extending preliminary in- 
vitations with respect to the submis- 
sion by governments of concrete 
projects, whether or not it may be 
worth while to call a conference. 
This is probably well illustrated by 
the lamented Financial and Eco- 
nomic Conference in London 1933. 

Undoubtedly it is also pertinent to 
take account of the fact that we 
live in a world very different from 
that of 1922, when governments 
Signed a treaty, which declared a 
purpose “to contribute to the main- 
tenance of the general peace and to 
reduce the burders of competition 
in armament.” 

Senator Pittman’s view as to the 
possible effect of the proposed ac- 
tion by the Government of the 
United States is doubtless grounded 
on a careful exercise of sound judg- 
ment. However, conclusions with 
respect to the question raised must, 
of course, be based on a considera- 
ble measure of speculation. Prelim- 
mary moves and countermoves of 





as- 
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became bellig- 
the hopes or 
Government's 


governments which 
in 1914 and 
own 


erents 
fears as to 
final attitude remind us of the un- 


our 


certainty involved in attempts to de- 
termine mental processes of respon- 
sible governmental authcrities. 


Quincy L. Wright 


Professor of International Law, 
University of Chicago, 


answers: 
By Telegraph) 
YONGRESS should pass a resolu- 
C tion reaffirming our policy of 


disarmament by agreement and au- 
thorizing the President to call a con- 
implement this policy 
judgment the time 1s 


ference to 
when in 
opportune. 


his 
I do not think such a resolution 
would indicate weakness on the part 
of the United States or make resist- 
ance to the illegal act of Japan more 
difficult. 


The King resolution of Feb. 14 in 
calling for a conference now for 
both military and naval disarma- 


ment and including ail countries 
with which we have diplomatic rep- 
resentations is too specific. 

A conference should not be called 
until preliminary conversations have 
indicated a high probability of suc- 
cess. A disarmament conference 
that failed is worse than none. 

It is possible that a conference for 
naval limitations, if extended to Far 
Eastern political and commercial 
relations and confined to countries 


with Far Eastern interest, may be 
practicable before long. 
The time, the scope, and the 


powers to be invited to a particular 
conference, must, however, be left to 
the President. 


James Grafton Rogers 
Professor of Law, Yale University; 
Former Chairman, American Bar 
Association Committee on 
International Law, 


answers: 

CONFERENCE on the limita- 
d tions of arms would be useless 
unless there is a prepared move- 


ment by the principal nations ar- 
ranged in advance. An _ interna- 
tional conference is not a process 
of agreement but a procedure to 
formulate an agreement already 
considerably prepared. We have 
had enough conferences in recent 
years which yielded nothing but 
disappointment because they rep- 
resented nothing but unprepared 
impulses. 


John Nevin Sayre 


Chairman, the Fellowship of 





Reconciliation, 
answers: | 
faye are just two ways of at- 
tempting to settle international 


disputes: (1) either you fight things 
out, or (2) you talk things out. 

The alternative to the battlefield 
is the council table; the alternative 
and 


to competitive armaments 
secret power diplomacy backed by 
coercive threats, is reduction of 


armaments, which create fear, and 
open diplomacy democratically dis- 
cussed with offers of peaceful change 
for dissatisfied nations. 

By the latter procedure an unco- 
erced peace-without-victory might 
finally be arrived at, which would 
eventuate in permanent peace be- 
cause, like the best bargains, it 
would be felt to be mutually advan- 
tageous all round. 

The advantages of this second 
method are so overwhelming as com- 
pared with the first and the United 
States is still in a position of such 
relative security, as compared with 
other nations, that I believe the 
President should take a strong and 
immediate initiative in summoning 











The United States News 





TITLE REGISTERED U. &. PATENT OFFICE 


HE President in his recent Navy message said 
that “‘we, as a peaceful nation, cannot and will 
not abandon active search for an agreement among 


nations to limit arms and aggression.” 


This gives 


rise to the query: “Should an international confer- 
ence on arms limitation be held at this time?” which 


continues as the “Question of the Week. 


To obtain a cross section of national opinion on 

this matter The United States News asked authorities 

| on international law, leaders in peace and prepared- 
ness movements and members of Congress these 


questions: 


Do you think an attempt should be made at this 


time to convene an international arms limi- 


tation conference? 


Do you think the United States should take the 


initiative ? 


Or do you agree with Senator Pittman that 
such overtures “‘would indicate weakness” 
and “would be misunderstood by Japan and 
probably make our resistance to her illegal 
acts more difficult”? 


Many answers in this symposium were printed in 
the issue of Feb. 21 and others are presented here- 


with. 


a world conference to make peace 
before, instead of after, the next 
war. 

Therefure, I would heartily favor 
the President’s calling a conference 
to limit arms and aggression, and 
I think it should take up the Van 
Zeeland report and explore to the 
utmost every possibility for recon- 
Ciliation between the rival blocs of 
nations now so dangerously arming 
and maneuvering against each 
other. 

I disagree completely with Sena- 
tor Pittman’s position that “the 
very discussion” of such a project 
is “obviously futile”. 





Paul Hutchinson 
Managing Editor, The Christian 
Century, Chicago, 


answers: 
(By 
T IS never an inopportune time to 
discuss means toward the lessen- 
ing of tensions between nations. 
In the case of the disarmament 
conference proposed in the joint 
resolution introduced on Monday, 
Feb. 14, the value of such a con- 
ference would seem to depend 
largely on the degree to which the 
United States genuinely wishes to 


Telegraph) 


reach a naval understanding with 
Japan. 
The problem is almost entirely 


one of will, but the reaction by Sen- 
ator Pittman and other Adminis- 
tration spokesman to the introduc- 
tion of the resolution strongly sug- 
gests that the present Administra- 
tion prefets to overawe Japan 
rather than to negotiate with her. 





Prof. Philip C. Jessup 


Professor of International Law, 
Columbia University, Former As- 
sistant Solicitor, Department of 
State, 


answers: 

(By Telegraph) 
4% international conference 
f& naval arms limitation would be 
futile unless some prior agreement 


for 


in principal ‘were reached with 
Japan. 
Such an agreement might be 


reached if we were willing to admit 
that our navy is not designed to 
conduct offensive operations east of 
Hawaii. 

The current official circumlocution 
in regard to naval policy is discour- 
aging but perhaps unavoidable. Our 
present resistance to Japan’s illegal 
actions is certainly not potent and I 
doubt if it would be weakened by 
our frank recognition of the fact 
that Japan is now the greatest power 
in the Far East. 





World Peaceways, Inc. 


Through ]. Max Weis, its 
Director of Research, 


answers: 
DISAGREE with the comment of 
Senator Pittman that any efforts 
on our part to secure an Arms Limi- 
tation Conference would weaken the 
position of our Government in the 
Far East and would encourage 


tor Vandenberg, to the effect that 
the joint resolution of Senator King 
and Representative Maverick has a 
lot of sense. 

Our Government ought to be 
greatly concerned about the present 
war hysteria that is increasing in 
the United States. People are get- 
ting just as frightened by the stories 
we hear circulated as the French 
have always been about the danger 
of a German invasion. An Arms 
Limitation Conference will go far 
toward lifting these jingoistic head- 
lines from our newspapers and turn 
international thinking into the lanes 


of constructive compromises for 
peaceful cooperation. 
Japan has indicated that she is 


willing to sit down at a conference 
table to discuss these issues. It 
would show wisdom on our part if 
we would avoid the folly of England 
and France who were unbending to- 
ward the wish of the Germans and 
the Austrians to get tozether, even 
before the days of Hitler. The re- 
the current humiliation for 
those two nations and an opportu- 
nity for Hitler to do something dra- 
matic. 


Sult is 


If Japan is willing to sit down at 
an Arms Limitation Conference 
table, we certainly have nc right to 
turn aside. We should be able to 
handle ourselves at such a confer- 
ence and should approach it with- 
out any fear of being humiliated. 
Such an attitude smacks of coward- 
ice as well as disregard for the vital 
need of the hour—to get people 
thinking about ways of getting to- 
gether and providing for all people 
the opportunity to achieve their ob- 
jective of prosperity without mak- 
ing some weak neighbor pay the 
price for it. 

If the United States Government 
refuses to lend any hand in the 
calling of such a conference, we are 
paving the way for more Chinas and 
Austrias and Czechoslovakias to fall 
before the might of “outiawed” na- 
tions with whom we will not, sit down 
at the same table. 





Senator Capper 


Republican, of Kansas, Member 
Senate Committee on Foreign 


Relations, 

answers: * 
FEEL that the United States 
should make every effort, as 


President Roosevelt indicated should 
be the policy of this Government, to 
convene an international arms limi- 
tation conference. 

I believe that the 
should take the initiative 
direction. ° 

I do not agree with Senator Pitt- 
man that such overtures would indi- 
cate a weakness on the part of the 
United States, nor do I believe that 
any foreign nation would so regard 
the calling of such a conference 

I would go further and say that 
refusal to call such a conference, 
that abandonment of our active 
search for an agreement among na- 
tions, would be regarded as an in- 
dication that the United States is 
no longer interested in armament 
reduction, and would still further 
intensify the race to increase arma- 
ments by ,all nations. 

I think the people of this country 
are overwhelmingly for armament 
reduction, providing the nations of 


United States 
in that 


Japan to act more aggressively. The | the world will in good faith get be- 


soundest comment is that of Sena- 


| 


hind the movement. 


"Rep. Byron N. Scott’ 


Democrat, of California, 
Member, House Committee on 
Naval Affairs, Author of Resolu- 
tion to Prohibit Export Munitions 
to Germany or Italy, 


answers: 

\ OST of the nations of the world 
| claim that they are building 
navies for self-defense and would be 
willing limit those navies by 
agreement. Their sincerity is open 
to question. 

It is extremely doubtful, at this 
time, that an agreement could be 
reached, but I would be willing for 
the United States to call the bluff 
of other nations by asking them to 
put on paper the basis on which 
they would agree to disarm 


to 


In the meantime, I would arm the 
President by giving him authority to 


embargo aggressor nations, this tc 
apply immediately to Japan. Such 
action might make certain nations 


modify their present ideas on what 
they would demand at a disarma- 
ment conference. 


Rep. Hamilton Fish 


Republican, New York, Member 
House Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs; Author of Another Proposal 
for Arms Limitation, 


answers: 

AM strongly in favor of calling a 
[ limitation of naval armaments 
conference immediately. Prime 
Minister Chamberlain and the high- 
est Japanese naval authority have 
both declared their willingness to 
enter into such a conference. 

Are we just going to drift into war 
and ruin oecause of fear of sitting 
around a table in order to reach an 
agreement to limit naval arma- 
ments? Why not give Japan naval 
parity? We have already in sub- 
marines. It would not interfere with 
our security, as there is not an ad- 
miral in our Navy that would tes- 
tify that Japan could land troops 
on our shores, unless her navy was 
more than twice as large as ours. 

In fact, I do not believe that Japan 
could land and maintain troops in 
the United States even if she con- 
trolled the seas. A study of the Gal- 
lipoli campaign shows the futility of 
such an invasion. It is also too tar 
from her base of supplies, and she 
would not have enough transports to 
carry sufficient troops. By the same 
token, we could not land our soldiers 
in Japan. 

Therefore, I see no valid reason 
for not calling a conference, and by 
& fair agreement put an end to this 
stupendous folly of spending billions 
on naval armaments that can only 
lead to war and world disaster 

I also have reason to believe that 
an agreement based on parity could 
be reached in 30 days with a proviso 
mutually guaranteeing the inde- 
pendence of the Philippines. Hiroshi 
Saito, Japanese Ambassador, stated 
at Boston, on Dec. 6, 1934, at the 
time of the London Naval Confer- 
ence, that “Jaan is willing to scrap 
the fighting units of her navy, re- 
taining only the vessels for domes- 
tic duty, if the rest of the world will 
do the same. ... And we would not 
quarrel over the larger number of 
ships necessary to another power in 
policing longer coast lines.” 

Inasmuch as both Japan and 
Great Britain have both indicated 
their willingness ‘o enter into such 
a naval limitation of armaments 
conference, and Secretary Hull said 
a few days ago that he favored one, 
I believe the United States should 
take the initiative in that direction, 
as not only are we already launched 
into a mad naval race, but we are 
leading the race. 





Senator Walsh 


Democrat, of Massachusetts, 
Chairman, Senate Committee on 
Naval Affairs, 


answers: 

S I am not fully informed of the 
extent to which the State De- 
partment has knowledge of the at- 
titude of the great powers with re- 
Spect to a possible agreement among 
them to limit arms and aggression, 
I am not in a position to suggest 
that the United States should take 
the initiative in calling fo another 
disarmament conference as provided 
in the joint resolution introduced ‘n 

Congress on February 14 
In other words, while I desire to 
do everything possible to bring 
about the limitation of armaments 
through agreements on the part ‘*f 
the great powers, yet I feel that 
without full knowledge of existing 
diplomatic information I ought noi 

| make further comment. 








| 
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Senator Connally 


Deistocrat, of Texas, Member 
Committee on Foreign Relations 


answers: 
T does not seem to me that the 
present is a propitious time for 
the United States to initiate a 
ference for the limitation of arma- 
ments. 

In view of the 
such a call would no doubt mect 
with a rebuff from warlike nations 
and might lead to a misunderstand- 
ing of the attitude of the United 
States. 


con- 


world situation 


Alfred N. Phillips, Jr. 


Democrat, of Connecticut, Member 
House Committee on Naval Affairs, 


answers: 

° 
THINK it would be useless and a 
Stupid waste of time for the 
United States bring 


to endeavor to 


about an Arms Limitation Confer- 
ence, 
It has been generally admitted 


a move- 
that Japan would 
In at such a conference un- 
agreed in advance to give 


even by those favoring such 
ment on our part, 
not sit 


less we 


that nation a five-five naval ratio 
With us or something nearly ap- 
proaching parity assurance. 

I would not give Japan parity. 
I am mindful of the fact that the 
United States coast line, plus the 
coast line of Central and South 


America—to say nothing of the coast 
lines of Hawaii and Alaska in addi- 
tion—are much more extensive than 
the coast line of Japan. 

I believe that for adequate protec- 
tion to ourselves, possessions, and in 
support of our Monroe Doctrine For- 
eign Policy, we need a greater Navy. 
This being the case, as I see it, 
a Naval 
cluded 


sucn 
conference 
before its 


would be pre- 
inception, 

Added to that, when I see Japan, 
as well as other nations of the world, 
engaging in highly dangerous and 
belligerent foreign policies, I think 
it would be utte1ly stupid for us to 
enter into a conierence looking to- 
ward some kind of international 
agreement which we would, on our 
honor, keep, but which other nations 
of the world might not keep. 

I remember once hearing it said 
as regards private life if a man 
takes advantage of me once, “that’s 
his fault,” but if he takes advantage 
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SHOULD CONFERENCE FOR ARMS LIMITATION 
BE HELD AT THE INVITATION OF AMERICA? 


_ = = - — —_~— _—— 
— 
Senator Hale 
Republican, of Maine, Member 
Senate Committee on Naval 
Affairs, 
answers: 
» neg President has stated that “we, 
as a peaceful nation, cannot and 
will not abandon active search for 


an agreement 
limit arms and agg 
Presumably he 


among ! 


lations to 


ression. 





lll take Whatever 
to carry out this 
the time 
make the attempt. 

10 worse time 


calling an ine 


action is 
program when he 
is ripe to 

I can 
than the present for 
ternational arms limitation confere 


necessary 


considers 


conceive of 








ence. Unless all of the larger nae 
tions attend the conference, obvie 
ously the conference will be a faile 


ure, and nothing as yet indicates 
any real desire on the part of cere 
tain countries to further any dise 

' armament move 
I quite agree with the statement 
of Senator Pittman that overtures 
on the part of the United States at 


this time would be inadvisable 
| 


‘The Public Action 
Committee, Inc. 


From Its Headquarters in New 
York City, 





answers: 

B relegraph 
ys risk of indicating weakness 
L& or being misunderstood by Ja- 


pan which might be incurred by the 


States attempting to call or 








participate in an international arms 
limitation conference at this time 
Cannot possibly equal, or even ap- 
proach, the greater risks at stake 
present world armament in- 
crea s) 
The minds and opinions of other 
! iS Ol 1e question of naval 
Nitations can only be learned 
throu international consultation 
and discussion. No basis of agree- 
ment or understanding can be 
reached without a try 
3ecause of our geographical poe 


sition, we see no why the 


United States should not take the 


reason 











initiative in calling such a confer- 
ence and, regardless of the success 
or failure of the outcome, an earn 
est effort will have been made to 
call a halt to the armament race. 
of me the second time, “that’s my 
fault.” 

As regards world treaties, the man 
had taken advantag me once, so 
to speak, this is not my fault. If I 


iet 


him take advantage of me twice, 


however, it is! 
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\" AY I say at the outset that Iam 

speaking as a private citizen. 
)’ Inno respect do I express the views 
of the American Government or of 
President Roosevc!t, who, under 
Constitution, is charged with 
sponsibility for foreign affairs 

This series of bioadcasts, of which 
this is the first, was a happy thought. 
There will follow a number of ad- 
dresses by American citizens to those 
with whom we cherish blood kinship, 
j as well and 
Spiritual bonds in Great Britain and 
the British Commenwealth. I hope 
that you will the rest of 
this series. You may disagree with 
much that the speakers may 
and they will probably disagree with 
each other. 

Fortunately here in America, un- 
der our democratic form of govern- 
ment, we are still free to express 
dissent when we fee! it. Probably 
very many of you know little about 
America and we should know each 
other better. The community of in- 
terest that exists between Britain 
and America, as_ well between 
other peoples who believe in democ- 
racy, should be strengthened. 

It is particularly appropriate that, 
on the birthday of George Washing- 





our 


re- 


as close intellectual 


listen to 


say 


as 


a 





ton, that man of English descent 
who defended by force of arms the 
: constitutional principles which the 
| rulers of Great Britain of his time 


chose to ignore, we should reassert 

our faith in democratic principles. 

It is a fitting occasion to reaffirm 

our determination that, regardless 

of what the rest of the world may 

do, we will continue to build our 

; civilization on the firm foundations 

of the American Constitution, which, 

in common with the British Consti- 

tution has its roots deep in Magna 
Charta. 

The vista of the future would in- 
deed appear discouragingly blurred 
and sinister if the democratic peo- 
ples of the world did not firmly 
resolve that, so far from abandoning 
the principles of political liberty for 
which they have struggled through- 
out the ages, !t is their determina- 
. tion to fortify and defend those lib- 
erties. 





e 
The Two Fanatical 
Foes of Democracy 


Here in the United States we re- 
alize that the democratic principle 
is having to fight to maintain itself 
\ as it has not had to fight since it 

first became established. In all parts 
of the world it is beset by two fanat- 
ical foes, which have the will to 
conquer at all costs. Democracy 
cannot live side by side in the same 
country with either fascism or com- 
munism. Democracy is the very an- 
tithesis of both of these objection- 
able systems of government 
i Totalitarianism, either of the right 
or of the left, is alien to the spirit 
l that dominates the English-speak- 
ing democracies of the world. To- 
talitarianism is subversive of the 
{ ideals upon which our democracies 
are founded. No man accustomed 
to breathing the free air of democ- 
racy could long survive under an 
absolute form of government, which, 
both in theory and in practice, neg- 
atives everything for which our an- 
cestors have fought and in which 
we believe. 

We in America realize that sap- 
pings from within and assaults from 
without have clearly put the demo- 
cratic nations of the world on no- 
tice that they can no longer take it 
for granted that the institutions that 
they have built up with so much 
love and at so much sacrifice can 
stand of themselves without vigor- 
ous and intelligent support and de- 
fense. 

Those of us who continue to be- 
lieve that it is better to be governed 
even badly by ourselves than to be 
well governed by others, must be in- 
creasingly alert, especially against 
insidious fascism. It seems to me 
that fascism constitutes the great- 
est threat in the world today. 

Here in the United States as we 
have seen with dismay, democratic 
countries succumb to the poisonous 
charms of fascism; we have noted 
that the people of those countries in 
which the economic conditions of 
the masses are the worst have fallen 
the easiest victims to this illusion 
of political and economic liberty. 

Thus it has been forced home upon 
us that politicai freedom, if unsup- 
ported by economic security, will 
not, as it should not, satisfy the men 
and women of this generation. 





















































Freedom and Security 
As Essential Rights 


We know how precious is the right 
to vote. We understand what this 
right has cost the people of our race 
in treasure and blood and sacrifice, 
but we appreciate now, even if we 
did not appreciate it a few years ago, 
that a man can starve even if he 
has the fullest possible political 
liberty. We understand now that 
economic freedom and economic se- 
curity are rights as essential as those 
which permit you in the Common- 
wealth of British nations and us 
here in the United States to go to | 
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“Democracy or what?” asks the American Secretary of the 


| Interior, Harold L. Ickes, of the British people at a time when 


| the London government has just decided to bargain with the 


| Italian and German dictatorships. 


ish policy, Mr. Ickes urged stronger bonds between dmocra- 


cies to counter the “ominous and bodeful phalanx” of fasc- 


ism. He emphasized that he spoke as a private citizen and 


| In an outspoken address prepared before the shift in Brit- 
| 
| 


not for the President, in whom the Constitution vests respon- 


| sibility for foreign policy. 


gress. 


proved the speech. 


parts of the British Empire. 





Nevertheless, the address produced repercussions in Con- 
Representative Taber (Rep.), of New York, reminded 
that Government officers traditionally communicate with 
foreign people through diplomatic channels, and called upon 
the President and Secretary of State to say whether they ap- 


The address inaugurated a program of the British Broad- 
casting Corporation entitled “America Speaks,” sent to all 


It is reproduced here in full 


text, together with excerpts of Congressional discussion. 








the polls and select our own leaders 
and our own lawgivers. 

President Roosevelt recognizes 
this, with the result that the objec- 
tive of the New Deal here in the 
United States is to secure to the peo- 
ple themselves those economic 
rights, without which even a de- 
mocracy of the fullest possible po- 
litical powers cannot hope to de- 
fend itself against the allurements 
of a totalitarian state, however il- 
lusory and disastrous these may 
prove to be in the end. 

We want to 


build an America in 


which people who are willing to 
work and who are able to work shall 
have the right to work at tasks 
which are congenial to them: for 
wages that will support them and 
their families in decency and com- 
fort. For many years in this coun- 


try we have boasted of the “Amer- 


ican” standard of living. 

This boast sounds hollow indeed 
as we behold at least one-third of 
our people, in the language of Pres- 
ident Roosevelt, fed housed 
and ill clothed.” All of us, not only 
here in the other 


America, but in 
democracies of the world, must es- 
tablish and strive to maintain a hu- 
man standard of living. Failing this, 
none can foretell what the fut 
of our democracies will be. 


ure 


Sees No Progress in 

“Laissez Faire” Policy 
Every forward-looking nation in 
the world has always been strivi) 
to bring about a New Deal for its 
people. This is what makes nations 
forward-looking. Smug satisfaction 
with the past, laissez faire, has never 
made for progress, and human be- 
ings, like other growing organisms, 
must either progress or retrograde. 
To my way of thinking, fascism is 
a retrograde movement. It meansa 
turning back of the hands of the 
clock. It means that liberty to live 
one’s life, with only such restrictions 
as are necessary in order to assure 


Reaction In 


EPUBLICANS in 

tioned the propriety of Secre- 
tary Ickes’ broadcast to the British 
people and called it a “stupendous 
fraud.” 

While Democrats kept to their 
chairs, several minority members of 
the House of Representatives con- 
tended the Cabinet member would 
not have spoken as he did without 
the knowledge and consent of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. 

Comment of any kind was absent 
for 24 hours after the speech. Then 
Representative Taber (Rep.), of New 
York, reminded the House that by 
immemorial custom the Government 
communicates with foreign nati 
through diplomatic channels. Re- 
ferring to the broadcast as “an as- 
tounding development.” he added 


Congress ques- 


ms 


“I call upon the Secretary of State 
and the President to say whether 
or not they approve of that address 
and the method. 

“I call upon them to say whether 
or not they are embarking upon 
such a program as Stalin embarked 
upon when he tried to propagandize 
and control the peoples of other 
lands with communism. 

“I call upon them to say whether 
they are embarking upon a program 
such as Herr Hitler has embarked 
upon to establish and promote Nazi- 
ism throughout the United States.” 

Informed of the Taber speech, Mr 
Ickes said nothing. Nor was notice 
taken at the White House or the 
State Departmen: 

It was said at the Department of 
the Interior that reaction 

broadcast had been “very 


to the 


volumi- | 


+ nous 


the equal liberty of others, must be 
surrendered to a dictatorial power 
which will think and act for all. 

Under such a system human be- 
ings become political and economic 
robots. They are taught to believe 
only that which the dictatorial 
power wishes them to believe. They 
are permitted to do only that which 
the dictatorial power wishes them 
to do. Under dictation they must 
loose all the barbarities of super- 
Savage modern warfare upon unof- 
fending peoples. Their diet, their 
mode of living, their religion, even 
the number of their children must 
be by the rote prescribed by the dic- 
tatorial power. 

Here in America, when the eco- 
nomic depression struck us in 1929 
with the full force of an unexpected 
and violent tornado, there were men 
who yearned for a_ dictatorship. 
And, interestingly enough, those wno 
were willing to accept a fascist form 
of government, thcse who even went 
so far to suggest one, were not 
the lowly of the land even its 
They were of those 
who, possessing wealth and economic 


as 
nor 
average citizens. 


power and social prestige, were will- 
ing to sacrifice the liberties of Amer- 
ica in order that they might cling 
just a little longer to their wealth 
and power. 

They lacked the intelligence to see 
that, once their money had up 
a dictator, it wou'd be only a short 
time before the dictator they thein- 
selves had placed as guard over 
their wealth wouid oppress them no 
arbitrarily than 
lower economic scales. 


Outlines the Goal of 
The New Deal Movement 
Recognizing the dangers inherent 
in the situation, President Rooseve!t 
upon taking office in March of 1933 
immediately about to improve 
the economic conaition of the aver- 
age man. Work was to be provided 
for those who were out of work 


set 


those in the 


less 


set 


and very favorable” both 
this country and throughout the 
British Empire. Mr. Ickes expressed 
gratification.! None of the communi- 
cations was made public. 


CRITICISM IN THE HOUSE 

In the House discussion, Repre- 
sentative Gifford (Rep.), of Massa- 
chusetts, brought up the recent de- 
nial by Secretary Hull regarding re- 
ports of an agreement with Great 
Britain for “parailel action” in event 
of war. He asked whether the Ickes 
method was “even a more direct way 
of communicating our sympathy of 
thought and action, and was it not 
done with the consent of the Admin- 
istration ?” 

“I think it is time,” replied Mr. 
Taber, ‘for the State Department to 
say whether or not they counte- 
nanced, approved and inspired the 
address.” 

Representative Edith Nourse Rog- 
ers (Rep.), of Massachusetts, argued 
that the Ickes position was in line 
with the President’s speech in Chi- 
cago last fall in which he spoke of 
“quarantining” nations that misbe- 
have. 

“He has attacked nations 
whom we have no quarrel at 
present time,” she said. 


REP. WOODRUFF’S ATTACK 
Another to rise te the attack was 
Representative Woodruff (Rep.), of 
Michigan. He termed the address 
either “part of some secret under- 
Standing and plan of procedure be- 
fore the Administration and the 


with 
the 


Eden wing of British diplomacy,” ur \ 


in¢ 


could work and who 
work. If farm products were being 
sold at prices below the cost of pro- 
duction, with the 1esult that a great 
and important body of American 
citizens was gradually being reduced 
to a state of peasantry, the prices 
of farm products must be raised. 

With buying power restored to the 
farmers, smoke would again pour 
from factory chimneys and, in the 
interchange of food and raw mate- 
rials from the farms and goods from 
the -factories, railroads and steam- 
ship lines and other means of trans- 
portation would feel the economic 
blood stream again pulsing through 
their veins. 

In short, there must be more pur- 
chasing power, and _ purchasing 
power depended upon employment, 
which, in its turn, depended upon 
wages sufficient to maintain Ameri- 
can citizens in at least decent com- 
fort. With private industry bogged, 
with American financiers and mer- 
chants and great industrialists hid- 
ing in storm cellars, the whole tre- 
mors of fear coursed up and down 
their spinal columns, President 
Roosevelt had no recourse other 
than to turn to the common treas- 
ure house of the people themselves, 
and out of the funds thus secured, 
with the consent of a Congress eager 
to help, he started the wheels of in- 
dustry and commerce to revolving 
again. 


Believes Roosevelt a 
Savior of Democracy 


In saving our economic system 
from the rapid dissolution that had 
set in after this greatest economic 
crash in our. history, President 
Roosevelt was saving our political 
system as well. Although not of 
President Roosevelt’s political party, 
I supported him in the 1932 cam- 
paign. The final consideration that 
led me to do this was my grave fears 
of what might happen if he were 
not elected. 

What the result would 
in that event I will not venture to 
predict. I only know that the mo- 
rale of the American people was at 
such a low ebb that unless some- 
thing were done to restore it, the 
opportunity would be ripe for the 
traditional man on horseback, the 
“strong” man that so many who 
grasp for power fondly believe that 
they themselves are capable of be 
coming when there is an oppor 
tunity to capitalize the despair of 
the people. 

Then, after a brief revival of hope, 
or even a flash of tinsel prosperity, 
they would find themselves mere po- 
litical and economic slaves bound to 
the chariot wheel of a dictator whom 
they themselves had set up in the 
mistaken belief that he was one of 
themselves and would lead them in- 
to the promising land. 


have been 


The Issue the Same in 
All Democratic Countries 


It seems to me that, in varying 
degre the issue that we face in 
America is the issue in all of the 
democratic countries of the world. 
We have sufficient political free- 


dom with which to get by, but we 
lack that economic security without 
which the modern man will not in- 
definitely endure. 

Here in the United States we have 
been far behind Great Britain and 





REPRESENTATIVE TABER 





“the most amazing piece of gratui- 
tous impertinence that has ever been 
offered to a friendly foreign power 

Mr. Taber quoted the law against 
citizens conducting unauthorized 
policy negotiations with foreign gov- 
ernments or their officers. He de- 
clared this had been violated. 

Mr. Ickes’ recora as Secretary 0! 
the Interior and PWA Administra- 
tor, said Mr. Taber, did not squar2 
with this statement in the address 

“Totalitarianisin, either to t 
right or to the ieft is alien to 
spirit that dominates the English- 
speaking democracies of the world 
Totalitarianism is subversive to the 
ideas upon which our democracies 
are founded.” 

“What is the history of this gen- 
tleman, and what has he stood for?” | 


The United States News | 


would + 
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certain other countries with respect 
to social legislation. Long ago you 
came to see that if man cannot live 
by bread alone, neither can he live 
without bread. You have not been 
afraid to face the facts. You are 
operating under social programs 
that fundamentally conserva- 
ive far-sighted but which in 
even today are de- 
1ounced by some as _ radical, as 
communistic, as tending sub- 
versive of our political institutions, 


are 
t and 
this country 
1 


to be 


In many regards, the British con- 
servative of 1938 would be denounced 
as a dangerous red in a country 
that boasts itself to be the most 
politically free, the most forward- 
looking of all the countries of the 
world 

You have seen that if the eco- 
nomie system that is common to 
both of our countries is to endure 
it must be modified at least to the 
extent that the common welfare is 


to be regarded as paramount to in- 


dividual ambitions for greater 


wealth, for greater economic power 
We are coming to understand this 
in this country, but, so far, we have 
been less clear-headed and realistic 


about it than you have been 


Our economic royalists, supported 


by the reactionavy section of our 
press, by politica! die-hards and by 
those who from the beginning have 
exploited not on!y the natural but 
the human resources of our coun- 
try, are a heavy crag to the wheels 
of our progress. Too few people are 


still unable or unwilling to see that 


the only alternative to an abandon- 


ment ol nt economic sys- 
tem a realistic acceptance of the 


fact that no democratic form of gov 


ernment will be permanently secure 
unless the 
zenry is mi 
the 


largement of 


base of a contented citi- 


as broad and wide a 
citizenry it And 
this base depends 
people 
economi¢e iS 


ide 
the en- 
upon 
of 2 


wall 
weil 


Pll. 


the possession by more 


fair s 


hare of the 


himself as follows: 

“First, with moneys that were ap- 
propriated by this Congress for re- 
lief he established a detective agen- 
cy, with Federal funds, to spy upon 
the actions who were op- 
posing him politically. He used re- 
lief funds to allocate the money for 
building projects which this Con- 
gress had deliberately refused to ap- 
propriate money for. He used these 
lump-sum relief appropriations to 
allocated the money for the promo- 
tion of which this 
Congress neve1 world would 
have authorized. 

“He has repeatedly attempted 
promote legislation designed to de- 
stroy the liberties of the people. At 
the present time he is back of and 
supporting that bil: to destroy the 
independence oi the Comptroller 
General of the United States. What 
would that do? I the 
executive branch o: the Government 
to spend money by a subservient 
auditor and auditing system regard- 
the limitations imposed in ap- 
the hands of 
the act 


of thuse 


great projects 


in the 


0 


would permit 


less of 
propriation bills, tyin 
Congress, and regard 
of Congress. 
RECALLS THE NRA 
‘He promoted the 
mea 


business 


9 
le 


ass of 


those 
to destroy 


NRA and 
sures cesigned 
He has supported 
measures designed the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture total control 
over agriculture, te destroy the lib- 
of the agricultural worker; and 
yet this man goes out and broad- 
casts to foreign peoples that totali- 


other 
small 


to give 


erty 


as of the political, power of the 
country. 

We in America believe that the 
democratic principles upon which 
our institutions are founded will 
never be submerged, either by fas- 
cism or by communism, if we frankly 
face the situation and give that de- 
gree of economic justice which the 
ereat mass of our people is entitled 
to as a matter of right. 


Asserts His Faith in 
The American Principle 


Intelligent selfishness, the greatest 
possible concern for our own per- 
sonal interests, would seem to dic- 
tate such a modification of our eco- 
nomic and social system in America, 
and doubtless in cther parts of the 
world as well, as would result in the 
greatest degree of happiness and 
well-being for the greatest numbe? 
of the people. A happy and con- 
tented people, a people who possess 
economic security as well as politi- 
cal freedom, are not likely to- run 
after false political gods whether the 
faces of those gods leer either to 
the right or to the left. 

The problem, then, of America, as 
it is the common problem of all de- 
mocracies, is to pay more attention 
to the social welfare of our people; 
to see to it that their economic 
necessities are provided for as well 
as it is possible to provide for them. 
The people themselves are more 
than reasonable, they are just. They 
do not expect the impossible. 

The New Deal here is striving to 
build an America where every citi- 
zen may find work at fair wages so 
that can provide himself with 
adequate food, shelter and clothing; 
which will give the people that equal 
opportunity under the law that 
Thomas Jefferson wrote about in the 
Declaration of Independence; which 
will give them a chance to educate 
themselves and their children; which 


ne 


House To Mr. Ickes Speech: Did It Imperil Peace? 


+ asked the New Yorker, and replied ¢ tarianism is foreign to the principles 


of democracy. 

“Why, Mr. Speaker, this is the most 
stupendous, I might say, fraud upon 
the peoples of any land for a man 
with a record like that, a record of 
attempts to destroy the bulwark of 
American liberty, the power of the 
Congress elected by the people to 
control and prevent usurpations on 
the part of the Executive, for such a 

come out and pronounce 
totalitarianism. 

“Is it not time to have a little bit 
of frankness and a little bit of real 
patriotism and stability back of our 
Situation? Is it not time to deal wita 
the people of foreign countries 
through their own governments, cer- 
tainly when we are at peace with 
the particular countries? ... 


SEES DANGER TO PEACE 

“As an insignificant member of the 
minority, who has been opposed al- 
most totally to the usurpation tac- 
tics of the present Administration 
and its attempt to create in this 
country a totalitarian state, I would 
not for one moment think of en- 
deavoring to communicate with 2 
foreign people except through the 
State Department. 

“That is the only safeguard we 
have for peace. It is the most dan- 
gerous thing to international good 
relations that has come in a gener- 
ation for this man to presume ‘9 
speak directly by way of the radio 
to the people of foreign lands and 
misrepresent his own views 
and his own actions and the result 


man to 


against 


totally 


| of them to those people.” 
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will give them protection against 
child labor and the industrial exe 
ploitation of women; which will give 
them a floor below which wages 
Shall not go and a ceiling above 
which hours of work shall not rise; 
which will give them protection 
against exploitation by the strong, 
the overreaching, or the unscrupu- 
lously cunning; which will give them 
reasonable leisure and economic se- 
curity against sickntss, unemploy- 
ment and old age. 

We know that only if we succeed 
in giving the people these things 
can America be free from any fear 
of fascism or of communism or of 
any other form of despotism. 


Government Must Give 
Freedom and Security 


Just as we cannot fight ideas with 
bullets, neither can we overcome 
facts with theories. In the end that 
system of government will prevail in 
the world that will provide the larg- 
est measure of political freedom to- 
gether with the greatest economie 
security, thus assuring the greatest 
degree of happiness to the largest 
number of people. 

We who regard Magna Charta as 
the foundation of our liberties have 
always believed that a democracy, 
better than any other system, could 
do these things. Perhaps we have 
taken democracy too much for 
granted during recent years; per- 
haps we have become slackers in our 
devotion to democracy, in our eager- 
ness to work for it, in our willing- 
ness, if need be, to sacrifice our- 
selves for it. 


Faith in Democracy 
Essential to Survival 


Certainly, with the fascist coun- 
| tries of the world drawing closer 
and closer together in an ominous 
and bodeful phalanx, it behooves 
America and all other democratic 
nations to prove that under a dem- 
ovratic form of government the 
highest political liberty, as well as 
the greatest economic security, not 
only can but will be provided. It is 
worth while to note that, of all the 
nations in the world, literally the 
overwhelming majority in numbers 
are supporters of the principles and 
objectives of democracy. It is our 
duty, no less than it is our oppor- 
| tunity, to prove, not only to ourown 
peoples, but to those who have gone 
back down into the valley of the 
shadow of political death, out of 
which they painfully and _ slowly 
emerged following the middle ages, 
that democracy, by giving economic 
as well as political freedom to its 
people, can work, so far as the com- 
mon man is concerned, better than 
any other system of government 
that the world has known. 
This is what the New Deal in 
America is trying to prove, despite 
| the opposition of ignorance and 
selfishness and lust for power—that 
democracy can work better than 
any other system of government 
that the world has known. 
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A Spring Forecast 
Of Trade Upturn 








The chance for a spring business 
rise. Some things government pre- 


| dictors see ahead. 











IGNS of an early and substantial pick up in 
S industrial activity are slow in appearing 

The rate of steel producticn still hovers around 
30 per cent of capacity. Automobile production 
continues low, although pointing slightly higher. 
Railroad car-loadings are much less than one 
year ago. Consumption of electric power is less 
than expected. 

Also retail trade has slackened in industrial 
centers. There are growing evidences that for- 
ign trade has started to contract as previous 
orders are filled and as commodity prices sag. 


THE FAVORABLE FACTORS 

Yet, despite the longer than expected period 
of decline, the Government’s principal forecasters 
hold to their view that a definite improvement 
both in industrial activity and in trade is due 
during the spring. 

They point out that more than $400,000,000 in 
goil conservation cash is starting to farmers. Re- 
lief expenditures are being stepped up with a 
total of about $700,000,000 to flow out during the 
next four months. At the same time the new 
Housing Act, with its liberal terms for the pros- 
pective home builder, is beginning even now to 
show some results. 

Then there have been drastic cuts in the pricgs 
of many commodities that the public buys at re- 
tail. Mail order houses are offering values that 
are geared to the lower income of agriculture. 
The incomes of city workers who have not lost 
jobs—and they form the overwhelming bulk— 
are not being reduced materially by wage cuts. 

Furthermore, the outlook for peace in Europe 
has improved greatly for the time being at least. 


SHORT RANGE OPTIMISM 


These favorable factors have been reflected in 
a gradual rise in security markets and in a ten- 
dency for many commodity markets to become 
Stabilized. 

The result is that official predictions of at least 
a seasonal spring rise still stand. Bui those mak- 
ing the predictions think that a rise, if it does 
come, may give a fillip to optimism that may not 
be justified over the longer period. They are 
not optimistic—barring fundamental adjustments 
in prices and in production costs—about the out- 
look for the latter part of the year. 

Reason for this lack of long-term optimism is 
given by the economists as due to the power of 
deflationary forces now set in motion by wholesale 
discharges of workers by industry and by the 
Stickiness of prices of manufactured goods in the 
face of the sharp decline in raw material prices. 

Workers have been dismissed since October in 
a volume never before equalled for a comparable 
period. The official estimate is that nearly three 
million jobs were lost in three months, with pay 
rolls shrinking sixty million dollars a week. 

Wholesale commodity prices have fallen from 
a recovery high of 88.2 per cent of the 1926 level 
to 79.3 per cent of that level. But in that fall, 
prices of raw materials dropped from above 90 
per cent to 73.4 per cent, while finished goods 
prices fell from about 88 per cent to a present 
83.3 per cent. 

The result is a disparity that is described as 
fundamental. 
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The Voice 
of Business 


HENRY H. HEIMANN, executive manager, Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men: Less oratory 
and more work, fewer conferences and greater 
application to the problems confronting us are 
the primary needs of the country at this par- 
ticular time. 

People seem to be weary of extraordinary solu- 
tions suggested by some of our Utopian economie 
architects. They are tired of looking at blue- 
Prints. What they really desire is to be lett 
alone so they may get to work. . . 

If certain Government officials will decide that 
their job after all is restricted to the specific 
task of properly administering the department 
they are directing, it is reasonable to suppose 
that the nation would be grateful. ... 

Indeed, as a matter of self-preservation, it be- 
comes necessary that we strictly adhere to our 
business, cease our family quarrels and try to get 
our nation welded into a cohesive unit. For it is 
undeniable that, while we are quarreling among 
ourselves, potential dangers to this country lurk 
across the seas.... 

Inventories are generally still a little higher 
than may be desirable but in many lines they 
have been reduced to normal stocks. In he 
consumers’ goods lines no doubt some early buy- 
ing will take place. It is my belief that we will 
not be well along the recovery road until the 
fall, although there will be some improvement 
between now and that time. The normal fav- 
tors that generally lead us out of our difficulties 
will again probably be most effective. As usual, 
demands in consumers’ lines will lead the way 
to the first new business. If the railroad indus- 
try receives a rate increase it will contribute con- 
siderably to recovery through the placement of 
& reasonable amount of equipment orders. 

(From the monthly business review issued by 
the N.A.C.M., Feb. 21.) 
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Federal-State ‘Dependents’ Now Number Twenty-One Million 
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HE chart above shows each year’s maximum since 1932 in the undupli- 
cated total of individuals dependent upon Government for an exis- 
tence, together with the low point in public aid reached in August and 
September, 1937, and the sharp rise that since has occurred. The high 
point of public assistance was reached in February, 1934, under CWA, 


and the yearly trend thereafter was downward until recently. FERA, 
CWA, WPA, rural rehabilitation, old age assistance, aid to dependent 
children, local and State relief—all figure in the total which includes 
not only those directly receiving grants but their dependents as well. 
The figures given are those of the WPA and the Social Security Board. 
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WAOISGPAIE GOVERNMENT'S “BIGGEST” BUSINESS: 
THE SUPPORT OF THE UNEMPLOYED WORKERS 


+ dependents whose subsistence is provided by 


DEEPENING depression in industry is + one-half individuals are dependent upon each 


bringing with it a sharp rise in the number 
of individuals who are forced to look to Gov- 
ernment for an existence. 

The result is a graphic illustration—afforded 
by the chart above—of the central problem con- 
fronting this country’s business men. 

That problem is to create enough jobs in 
private industry to provide the income needed 
to support more than twenty million individuals 
—one-sixth of the nation’s population. These 
individuals now are provided subsistence by 
Government. 

In that total are those dependent upon WPA, 
upon local relief, upon old-age assistance, upon 
aid to dependent children, upon CCC camps and 
upon rural rehabilitation. 


A WAGE DEFLATION This total has shot up 
in the last few months as 


OF THREE BILLION : “hig 
the total of jobs in in- 
DOLLARS AND MORE dustry has shot down. 


It involves a sudden end to the long period of 
decline that had been under way in the total of 
those dependent upon Government for ex- 
istence, 

The bill for the cost of this assistance never 
has been paid. It has been met in the past and 
is being met now by the use of borrowed money. 
As a result neither the Government nor business 
has faced the full implication of the problem 
raised by this vast total of dependents. 

A spectacular rise is under way in that total. 
An equally spectacular decline is under way in 
the total of individuals getting support from 
private industry. 

Employment reports of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics show that between October and Janu- 
ary an estimated total of two and three quarter 
million workers lost their jobs in this country’s 
non-agricultural industries. January alone saw 
a million and one-quarter of those jobs lost. 

In that same period the weekly pay rolls in 
the same industries declined more than sixty 
million dollars. On a yearly basis this would 
mean a deflation in wages of more than three 
billion dollars, 


As a partial offset 
to this tremendous 


OF RELIEF PROVES , 
shock to the country’s 
MOST STUPENDOUS economic system the 


Government has entered the picture with in- 
creased relief outlays. 

The number of WPA jobs was stepped up 
from about a million and one-half in September 
to two million in January. Now it is to be raised 
to two and one-half million. 
lion WPA jobs to offset the loss of nearly three 
million jobs by workers in industry. 


GOVERNMENT’S TASK 


This means a mil- 


Four and 





WPA job, as an average. 

But then state and local governments have in- 
creased their load of dependents from a million 
and one-quarter in September to a million and 





Big Government takes the place of 
big business. Jobs down; relief up. 
The story of how half a nation looks 


to Washington. 











three-quarters in January. Here is help for an- 
other half million workers and their dependents. 

In addition there are more than three hun- 
dred thousand jobs outside WPA but financed 
with WPA money. Old-age assistance also takes 
care of a million and one-half individuals and 
aid to dependent children cares for another half 
million. Another quarter of a million are de- 
pendent on rural rehabilitation payments. 

All in all, Government is stepping up its out- 
lays about twenty million dollars a week to off- 
set a deflation of about sixty million dollars a 
week in the pay rolls of private industry. And 
Government is providing subsistence for about 
a million and one-half of the approximately 
three million individuals who have lost their 
jobs in private industry. 

There is one other mitigating factor. 

Unemployment insurance payments are begin- 
ning to be made. The official estimate is that 
1,200,000 of those who have lost their jobs in in- 
dustry will be eligible for some benefits in those 
States whose insurance laws take effect this year- 
But during January the payments were only 
about five million dollars. They may step up 
rapidly from now on. Altogether about a quar- 
ter of a billion dollars will be available during 
1937 in States with insurance laws in effect. 


The graph on this page 


BUSINESS AND ITS 


NEW RELATIONSHIP eek i ber = 
otals of individuals de- 
WITH GOVERNMENT pending upon Govern- 


ment for an existence reveals one factor in a sit- 
uation that will need more and more to be con- 
sidered by American business men. 

This situation is the growing dependence of 
larger and larger segments of the population, 
and of business itself, upon Government. 

Agriculture is in the process now of adjusting 
itself to a nation-wide system of permanent con- 
trols over production, marketing and prices. 
These controls affect directly one-quarter of this 
country’s populaticn, 

The unemployed number at least ten mil- 


lion, Those among the unemployed, and their 


Government, represent another 15 per cent of 
the population. 

Government is taking a larger measure of con- 
trol in the bituminous coal industry and is on 
the verge of moving further into the railroad in- 
dustry. 

If to the people, affected by these Govern- 
ment aids and controls, are added those who 
work for the Government itself and the veterans 
who draw pensions then more than half of the 
nation’s total population is found looking to 
Government rather than to private business to 
help them meet their problems. 

Under the circumstances big business looks 
relatively less big and big Government becomes 
the all-dominating factor. 

But there is more to it than that. 

The Reconstruction Finance Corporation is 
resuming its function of serving as a huge Gov- 
ernment bank to meet credit needs that private 
banks are not meeting. The Federal Housing 
Administration is extending its activity as a 
Government backed method of stimulating loans 
to home builders. The HOLC holds mortgages 
on more than a million American homes. The 
Farm Credit Administration has taken over the 
bulk of the task of financing agriculture, once 
a task performed with private credit. The Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission is policing 
the country’s capital markets. 


The result is that Gov- 


MAY CALL FOR A ernment—for one reason 
or another—has its hand 


NEW ADJUSTMENT at the controls in the very 


heart of the once free-operating competitive 
system of private capitalism. 


A CHANGED WORLD 


That system normally depends on the free ac- 
tion of competitive forces, not only within a 
single nation but through a large part of the 
world as well. 

Yet, of the old elements in this system, Russia, 
Germany, Italy, Japan and some minor nations 
have largely pulled out. England, which had 
been the world banker, has a high tariff wall and 
few credits for the rest of the world. The 
United States hestitates to take over the role 
once filled by Britain. 

The Government’s chief economic advisers 
believe on the basis of these many considera- 
tions, that American business men must grad- 
ually become convinced that a changed world 
will call for some fundamental adjustments in 
the pre-war and pre-depression relationship be- 
tween Government and business. 

The chart showing the number of those who 
now must look to Government for an existence 
could servé as a measure of the degree of need 
for adjustments. 


Owen Scott. 
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The Railway Future: 
A Problem in Finance 





Railroad ills have been due for 
doctoring for a long time. Are 
freight increases the cure? Some 
troubles—and treatment proposed. 











HE sickest situation in the whole present 

business picture now is recognized to be 
the railroad industry. What treatment toé& rece 
ommended is a major and immediate problem 
confronting the Government. 

At this time 98 railroads are in the hands 
of receivers, 38 of them Class I roads. The miles 
age affected is 77,500—the largest total ever in 
the hands of the courts. 

On top of that the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, heavily involved with about 
$350,000,000 of Government credit in the rail- 
roads, is reported to consider that 27 more Class 
I roads are likely to be forced into receivership 
this year. 

This picture is of the whole vast railroad ine 
dustry on the verge of financial collapse. 


TWO-POINTS OF AGREEMENT 

There now appears to be agreement between 
the various Government agencies concerned 
with the problem thai a freight rate increase 
will not cure the basic ills of the railroad indus- 
try. There also appears to be agreement that 
this should not be the time or occasion for the 
Federal Government to step in to take over 
ownership and operation of the nation’s prin- 
cipal transportation system. 

But beyond that point agreement ceases. ° 

President Roosevelt is soon to hold a meeting 
with a group of individuals representing inter- 
ests most directly concerned with the problem 
of doing something for the roads. A multitude of 
plans already are prepared for consideration of 
that group. 


THREE RECOVERY PLANS 


These plans fall into three general categories. 

First there are those based upon the idea of 
making more Government loans to the hard 
pressed railroads, whether or not the 1. C. C. finds 
that they are in a sound financial condition. The 
idea is that a return of prosperity might then 
enable the roads to work out of their difficulties, 
Jesse Jones, chairman of the RFC, is reported to 
favor this course. 

Second there are those plans based upon the 
idea of putting the railroad financial structure 
through the wringer more rapidly. Almost none 
of the roads that have been forced into receiver- 
ship in recent years have come out reorganized. 
There is a proposal that a special court be set up 
to speed reorganizations. Jerome Frank, SEC 
director, favors this course. 

Third there are plans based upon forced con- 
solidations of the roads into fewer systems, 
thereby eliminating many duplications of service 
and of terminal facilities with consequent sav- 
ings in operating expenses. Many individuals 
have plans of this kind but they involve impor- 
tant labor displacement and might have hard 
sledding in Congress where railroad labor wields 
much powey. 

It may be that a combination of all three gen- 
eral plans can be worked out. 

Pressure for action is increased by the fact 
that railroad securities are owned in heavy vol- 
ume by banks and insurance companies. 
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The Voice 
of Government 


CORDELL HULL, the Secretary of State: 
There is today no greater force in the world for 
the advancement of stable prosperity and peace 
than the reciprocal trade agreements pro- 
gram... . 

In that connection, the pending negotiations 
with the United Kingdom may play a vital role. 
The very magnitude of the international trade 
relations of our two countries is sufficient to sug- 
gest the possible influence which a satisfactory 
trade agreement between them might have upon 
commercial policies throughout the world... . 

No nation, however large in territory and how- 
ever richly endowed with natural resources, can 
attain a generally satisfactory standard of living 
and can maintain otherwise a high level of na- 
tional welfare if it shuts itself off from the rest 
of the world and attempts to live a self-imposed 
hermit life. 

The trade agreements policy is an indispen- 
sable part of our broad and comprehensive pro- 
gram designed not only to promote in our coune 
try stable and sustained economic prosperity. but 
also to assure for our nation a condition of dura- 
ble peace. 

We cannot remain prosperous in a poverty- 
stricken world. For us, as for any nation, eco- 
nomic isolation- would inevitably mean increas- 
ing impoverishment, with ever-growing regi- 
mentation, more and more unemployment, the 
dole on an ever-expanding scale, and general 
decadence. Nor can we be certain to remain at 
peace in a world growing more and more dis- 
ordered, with arbitrary force supplanting the 
rule of order under reason and law. 

There will not be military disarmament with- 
out economic appeasement. We and all nations 
must work for both. Never was the need greater 
than now for the casting of every appropriate 
weight at our command on that side of the 
scales which turns the balance toward peace. 

(From an address before National Farm Ine 
stitute, Des Moines, Iowa, Feb. 19.) 
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Jobless Census 


Who are the unemployed 

The National Unemployment 
sus, conducted last November 
uncovered some significant 
based on reports from 16 States 
Census Administrator, John 
Biggers, has informed President 
Roosevelt. His report was fol- 
lows: 

My dear Mr 

We have now completed 
tions for sixteen States on 
phases of unemployment which give 
the nation current knowledge 
characteristics and composition 
its totally unemployed. 

These tabulations « age 
groups, sex, number workers in 
the families of the unemployed, and 
number of dependents on each un- 
employed person as indicated by the 
Teplies on the Unemployment Re- 
port Cards distributed Nov. 16, 1937 
to every home. 

These sixteen states, 
cultural, are as follows 
Arizona, Arkansas, 
necticut, Delaware, Georgia, Idaho, 
Iowa, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mon- 
tana, Nevada, New Hampshire, New 
Mexico, and Oregon 

The larger industrial States, 
to be tabulated, will change the per- 
centages somewhat, but an analysis 
of the data from sixteen 
States clearly indicates that our 
compilations will have broad sig- 
nificance in showing State and re- 
gional differences on the major fac- 
tors of unemployment. 


CONSERVATIVE ESTIMATE 

On Jan. 1, I reported to you that 
the total number of men and women 
in the United States who registered 
as unemployed including emergency 
workers was 7,822,912. We have al- 
Ways recognized that no type of un- 
employment census could determine 
the number of unemployed with 
mathematical accuracy and, in an 
nouncing totals, we deliberately 
adopted a conservative attitude. 

Regardless of any uncertainty as 
to the exact number of unemployed, 
no doubt can exist as the value 
or the significance of the statistics 
which this and subsequent reports 
will reveal. 

I think it is apparent that a 
classification of the characteristics 
of nearly 8,000,000 unemployed per- 
sons represents such a large cross- 
section of the unemployed that the 
disclosures may be accepted as de- 
pendable, irrespective of reasonab!e 
lapse of time or change in condi- 
tions. Therefore, these analyses 
when completed will be the most 
important contribution of the cen- 
sus, for a knowledge of these fac- 
tors is vital to any program of re- 
employment. 


AGE DISTRIBUTION 

The tabulations on the important 
subjects of work experience and in- 
dustries in which the unemployed 
had previous employment are 
yet completed. The partial anal} : 
however, of the cards of 1,300,546 
registrants in these sixteen Stat 
has developed the following signifi- 
cant facts: 

Almost one-third of the unem- 
ployed, including emergency work- 
ers, were less than 25 vears of age 

More than 50 per cent were un- 
der 35 

More than two-thirds were under 
45 

Slightly more than one-fourth of 
all registrants were 45 and over 

Four per cent of the totally un- 
employed (not including emergency 
workers) were between 65 and 74. In 
the same age group, emergency 
workers constituted less than 2 per 
cent, indicating the of 
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DIVIDEND NOTICES 





UNION CARBIDE 
AND CARBON 
CORPORATION 


v 
A cash dividend of Eighty cents (80c) 
-per share on the outstandine canital 
stock of this Corporation hac hee 
declared, payable April 1, 1938, to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business March 4, 1938, 


ROBERT W. WHITE. Treasurer 
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NUMBER OF DEPENDENTS 
Only one-fifth of the totally un- 
employed and one-tenth the 
emergency workers who reported on 
dependents had no dependents 
The average number of depend- 
nts per regi was much higher 
among men among women for 
both groups 
e-third of the totally unem- 
and nearly one- 
the emergency worker fe- 
no dependents 
Fourteen cent the totally 
unemployed and 24 per cent of the 
emerzency workers had 5 or more 
dependents 
As would be expected, the number 
of dependents reported by the emer- 
gncy Vv both male and 
female, was than for the 
non-emergency worker unemployed. 
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Thirty-eight per cent totally 
unemployed and per cent of 
emergency workers who reported un- 
der this showed no 
other workers in same household. 

Many more women than men ap- 
pear as ‘ondary workers, in fami- 
lies with one or more other workers 

We that the value of 
revelat somewhat up- 
on their accuracy With that in 
mind we have made every effort to 
speed the final report The total 
number of tabulating operations 
necessary to completely analyze the 
replies to the 14 questions on over 
11,000,000 cards, representing total 
and partial unemployment, exceeds 
100,000,000 card units. 
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Wem7sq7atz: Federal Loan Policies For Industry 





Business awaits Government's program to aid it in com- | 


bating the depression. 





The main outlines of the proposed 
campaign, as disclosed to date, embrace loans and tax re- 
vision. So far as they have been determined upon, they are 
described in the following article. 








YRADUALLY the details of 
blueprints of the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s financial plans for help- 
ing business conquer the depressioa 
are being disclosed. 

The program, as it has been oul- 
lined by the steps taken thus far, 
includes: 

1.—Additional 
industry 

2.—Federal backing 
classes of private loans. 

3—Continuation of the easy 
money policy of the Federa] Reserve 
Board. 

4.—Increases in expenditures for 
relief and recovery. 

5.—Revision of the tax laws to 
eliminate the most restrictive phases 
of the undistributed profits tax. 

6.—Increased supervision over the 
securities exchanges. 

The first part of the program is 
represented by the reopening of the 
coffers of the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation Feb. 18 for new 
loans to business. This is a reversal 
of an order which President Roose- 
velt issued only last October ending 
this type of loans as part of his 
program to cut down on the use of 
Federal funds. 

RFC has $1,500,000,000 available for 
loans but in the opinion of Chair- 
man Jesse Jones the demand for ex- 
tension of credit will not exceed a 
few hundred million dollars. 


LENDING POLICY OF RFC 

Mr. Jones had outlined the RFC 
lending policy as follows: 

Although collateral requirements 
for loans will remain the same as in 
the past the interpretation of what 
is considered reasonably good secur- 
ity will be made as liberal as possi- 
ble so as “to qualify as many as pos- 
sible for loans—both big and small 
business.” 

Ordinarily, RFC will ask that the 
lending bank retain a 50 per cent 
interest in the loan, but if necessary 
it will take a greater participation, 
depending upon the circumstances 
surrounding the particular loan. 

Rates on industrial loans will be 
continued at 5 per cent although 
exceptions may be made in some in- 
stances to permit some of the 
smaller banks to charge 6 per cent 

Banks will be permitted to carry 
an entire loan with a call on the 
RFC to take up such portion of it as 
may be agreed upon at the time the 
loan is made. 

The second phase of the program 


Federal loans for 


for certain 


in Buying Power + 


recovery from the depression 
reathed a peak in August, 1937, as 
measured by the flow of income into 
the hands of the American peopie 

Between August and Decemb=: 
the decline in business caused a 3 
per cent reduction in the volume of 
income, bringing the leve! in De- 
cember to a point 3 per cent below 
that of December, 1936. 

National income now is runninz 
at levels stlil farther below those of 
the corresponding months a year 
earlier. 

The monthly income tables also 
show that the depression bore most 
heavily on workers in manufactur- 
ing, mining, and construction indus- 
tries while it had the least effect 
on the workers in service industries, 
in Government and in trade and 
finance. 


INCOME IN INDUSTRIES 

Generally, those industries which 
suffered the greatest declines in 
1933 also showed the most pro- 
nounced recovery after 1933. A 
marked exception is the construction 
industry where recovery was slow 
in getting under way and is still 
relatively small. Total pay rolls in 
this industry in 1937 were only 40 
per cent of the 1929 total. 

Labor income in the industries 
producing clothing and other com- 
modities for general consumption 
more than doubled from the early 
months of 1933 to the peak levels 
of 1937. 

Increase in labor income from 1933 
to 1937 amounted to a gain of 108 
per cent in the manufacturing, min- 
ing, and construction industries 
compared to a 40 per cent gain in 
ransportation and public utilities 
and a 38 per cent increase in the 
trade and finance group. 

Total labor income in all indus- 
tries increased more than one-half 
from 1933 to 1937. 


aS 


the is represented primarily by the new 


housing set-up whereby the Federal 
Government insures mortgage loans 
covering up to 90 per cent the 
cost of new housing and also insures 
loans covering the cost of repairs 
and alterations 

Total obligation of the Govern- 
ment under insured mortgages is 
limited to $2,000,000,000 but this may 
be increased to $3,000,000,000 at the 
discretion of the President. 

Through this Government back- 
ing for various types of housing 
loans it is hoped that construction 
of from 600,000 to 800,000 dwelling 
units annually will be possible over 
the next five-year period. 


CHANGE IN GOLD POLICY 

The third phase of the program 
was emphasized recently by the re- 
laxation of the gold sterilization 
policy, whereby all incoming gold 
was put in an inactive account, 
which has been in effect since De- 
cember, 1936. 

Under the new policy, gold ac- 
quired by the Government up to 
$100,000,000 in any quarter-year is 
deposited in the Federal Reserve 
banks instead of being put in the 
sterilization fund; and any gold pur- 
chased in this country for foreign 
account, whether earmarked or not, 
will be taken out of the sterilization 
fund and the proceeds deposited in 
the banks. 

The release of this amount of gold 
is not expected to be of any impor- 
tant consequence to business except 
that it does mark the termination, 
for all practical purposes, of a policy 
of handling gold imports which is 
no longer needed now that the coun- 
try is in a period of depression in- 
stead of mounting business activity. 

However, under the new policy a 
definite limit is placed on the ex- 
pansion of bank reserves from gold 
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Unaerwood & Underwood 
MORE “RECOVERY MONEY” 
Reversal of the President's order cut- 
ting down RFC money loans to busi- 
ness finds Jesse H. Jones, RFC Chair- 
man, once again in the foreground of 
Federal finance with hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars to lend. 





acquisitions. If the sterilization 
policy had been abandoned com- 
pletely there would be no such limi- 
tation. 


THE “EASY MONEY” POLICY 
With excess reserves totaling 
proximately $1,400,000,000,000, 
is a more than adequate supply of 
bank funds available loans and 
investments, insuring a maintenance 

“easy money.” 

The fourth part of the program is 
by the bill 
additional $250,000,000 for 
the remainder of this 
year. This amount, although small 
in comparison with past outlays, will 
enable the Federal Government to 
maintain work relief standards. 

A small amount of immediate 
“pump priming” and a relatively 
large amount of future expenditures 
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fense program now pending in Con- 
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The relief bill is now in 
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Senate after the defeat of an 
amendment to increase fund to 
$400,000,000 and of another amend- 
ment require local governmental 
contribute 25 per 
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TAX REVISION PROGRAM 

The fifth > program 
is represented by the drastic revision 
of the undistributed profits tax pro- 
in the tax measure prepared 
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Treasury Plans For Financing Deficit; 
Use Made of Social Security Reserves 


THEN the Treasury completes the 
\' sale of weekly issues of short- 
term bills in its current program to 
raise between $200,000,000 and $300,- 
000,000 in “new money” it may be 
able to retire from the “new money” 
market not only for the rest of the 
fiscal year but for a decade or even 
a generation. 

New securities 
to meet the deficit, 
be bought up 
from the social security taxes and 
turned into social security reserves 
At least, that is the official Washing- 
ton expectation 

This expectation will not material- 
ize, however, if there should be a 
sharp reduction in income tax re- 
ceipts below the budget estimates 
The decline in business activity al- 
ready has reduced so-called ‘“misce!- 
laneous internal revenue” to a point 
where it may fall short of the Pres:- 
dent’s estimate for it. 


MARCH FINANCING PLANS 

Plans for the March quarterly fi- 
nancing they have been made 
known up to the present, call for a 
straight refunding of $455,175,000 of 
maturing 3 with no 
offering Other 
maturing bills during the March 
income-tax period, according to 
present plans, will be paid off with 
funds from tax receipts. 

Excise Stamp-tax collections 
have been since November 
than they were in the corresponding 
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the Federal Government since July 
1, 1937. 
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Investments: 


Common Stocks 


Stock 
Mortgage Loans 
Real Estate 


days due)...... 


Cash in Banks and Offices 


Premiums in course of collection (not over 90 


Accrued laterest........cccces 
Other Admitted Assets 
Total Admitted Assets......... 


Casually, Fidelity and Surety Reinsurance 


GENERAL 
REINSURANCE CORPORATION 


90 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK «+ 200 BUSH STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 


Financial Statement, December 31, 1937 


. 
ASSETS 


666,167.44 
$7,911,586.67 
193,800.00 
2,982,809.42 


North Star Insurance Co. 
(96.20% of total)... 


2,165,251.81 
192,783.33 
308,000.00 
13,754,231.23 


609,126.97 
§2,423.22 
206,404.30 
$15,288,653.16 


LIABILITIES 


Reserve for Claims and Claim Expenses..:.... 


Reserve for Unearned Premiums 


Reserve for Commissions, Taxes and 


Liabilities 
Capital 
Surplus 
Surplus to Policyholders 
Total 


Bonds and stocks owned are valued in a 


New York State Insurance Department, viz 
North Star stock on the basis prescribed by the 
stocks at December 31 
the basis of December 31, 1937 market quotations 
be increased to $15,368,476.49 and Surplus 


at $93¢ 


to $5.36 


$ 5,782,928.73 
2,363,557.67 


other 


856,253.72 


$1,000,000.00 
§,285,913.04 


6,285,913.04 
$15,288,653.16 


ordance with the requirements of the 

Bonds on an amortized basis, 
New York Insurance Law, other 
1937 market quotations. If bonds owned were valued on 
Total Admitted Assets would 
.736.37. «Securities carried 
06.03 in the above statement are deposited as required by law 
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STAR 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


90 JOHN STREET,NEW YORK + 200 BUSH STREET,SAN FRANCISCO 


Financial Statement, December 31, 1937 


ASSETS 
$ 297,833.35 


$2,191,647.45 
15,000.00 
1,297,870.00 
38,500.00 
7,500.00 

naen ..—-3,550,$17.45 


Balances due from Ceding Companies 


254,727.37 
12,796.91 
3,197.00 


esoee $4,119,072.08 


LIABILITIES 


Reserve for Claims and Claim Expenses.......2 


Reserve for Unearned Premiums....... 


Reserve for Commissions, Taxes and other 


Liabilities 


$ 223,539.42 
1,587,947.94 


56,735.37 


$ 600,000.00 
_1,650,849.35 


Surplus to Policyholders........+- 


Total, «o. 


Bonds and stocks owned are valued in ac 
New York State Insurance Department, viz 
stocks at December 31, 


2,250,849.35 


$4,119,072.08 


ordance with the requirements of the 
Bonds on an amortized basis, 
1937 market quotations. If bonds owned were valued on 


the basis of December 31, 1937 market quotations, Total Admitted Assets would 
be increased to $4,132,854.63 and Surplus to $1,664,631.90. - Securities carried at 
$374,922.21 in the above statement are deposited as required by law. 

































































“In proportion as tne structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 
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“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 


defend to the death your right to say it.” 


VOLTAIRE 
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TO OUR READERS 


Americans pride themselves on their broad- 
mindedness and judicial poise. They like to 
listen to both sides, to weigh the arguments and 

} form their judgments only after making sure that 
| each viewpoint has been given due weight 


In The United States News, during the iast 
several weeks, we have printed in full text some 
of the speeches from Administration spokesmen, 
Secretary Ickes, Assistant Attorney General Jack- 
son and others, attacking business and business 
men. This week we present the other side—a 
speech by James F. Bell, chairman of the board 
of General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Mr. Bell speaks the viewpoint of business 
men of the Middle West but I fancy his views 
will be concurred in by business men in other 
sections of the country as well. It seems to me 
that, even though this speech was delivered last 
week over the network of the Columbia Broad- 
casting System, many of our readers may have 
missed it. 


I would like to know what our readers think 
about it. Did you hear it over the radio? Letters 
marked “not for publication” will be regarded as 
private, but it would be interesting to know also 
whether you agree or disagree with the points 
made by Mr. Bell. Incidentally it would be valu- 
able if those who write would tell me whether 
they like the idea of having this page occupied 
occasionally by a “guest speaker” whose utter- 
ances seem to be worth presenting to The United 
States News audience. 

Davin LAWRENCE. 











N THESE few minutes, I want to join my 
thoughts with yours in trying to reestablish 
some degree of sane understanding im our 
thinking on matters of national concern. 

I am not here to defend business or to condemn 
government. There is much of good in both, and 
also some evil. We can not successfully encour- 
age the good, or reduce the evil, while our think- 
ing is confused by the efforts of either business or 
government, or of both of them, to place the blame 
for present conditions on the other. These efforts 
become even more harmful to clear thinking when 
the claims on either side are supported by invec- 
tive, misrepresentation and the calling of names. 

I have no patience with this name-calling, no 
matter who does it. It is the last resort of those 
who are trying to cover up their own faults and 
shortcomings, Invective, whether used by busi- 
ness against government or by government against 
business, always consists largely of catchwords, of 
vague, general recriminations which can ac- 
complish nothing except to cause confusion in our 


thinking and retard our progress. 

’ This business of calling 
CAN T MAKE names is a common result of 
SCAPEGOATS disturbed conditions. How 


easy and pleasant our rela- 
BEAR BLAME tions when all goes well! 

How different when things 
take an unfavorable turn! It is human nature then 
to lay the blame on the other fellow rather than to 
assume it ourselves. The plain fact is, of course, 
that when things go wrong, we are all to blame 
for it, though perhaps in differing ways and de- 
grees, and the sane course in time of adversity is 
for each of us to shoulder his share of responsibil- 
ity. 

It is, I suppose, only natural that whenever eco- 
nomic conditions show signs of improvement, gov- 
ernment demands much of the credit, whereas, 
when conditions go the other way, government 
places the chief blame on business. The trouble is 
that in doing so, government resorts to the prac- 
tice of using familiar words in such a way that 
they become, in effect, indictments. After all, our 
elected representatives were chosen to run the gov- 
ernment, but they do not thereby possess a mandate 
to run business or to alter our entire economic life. 

One of the fundamentals of our Constitution, and 
the greatest safeguard to liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness, is that a man is innocent until proved 
guilty before a jury of his peers. Are we not vio- 
lating this sacred principle when we accept the 
judgment of guilt directed by some in high po- 
litical positions, and expressed largely through the 
inferential misuse of words, against the very in- 
stitutions which have created our prosperity? To- 
day business stands indicted and judged guilty, 
without either fair trial or adequate proof, and 
without reference to the long record of its con- 
tributions to our national welfare. 

The word “business”, in the ordinary, accepted 
sense, has been used casually and pleasantly for 
generations. The word carried with it the idea of 
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WHAT Is BUSINESS? 


By JAMES F. BELL, Chairman of the Board, General Mills, Inc. 


activity and usefulness. Our whole history is that 
of an industrious business people. We all took 
pride in being busy. We took pride in business, 
for through our activities in business we created 
the wealth and the high standards of living which 
we have enjoyed. 

Now, those high standards of living which have 
been in large measure created by American busi- 
ness, with the approval of American government, 
have been both our pride in days of prosperity and 
our principal weakness when things have gone 
wrong. Our wants are composed of two parts, the 
actual requirements of life, and the non-essentials, 
which add to our comfort, pleasure and satisfac- 
tion. The line between the two is not sharply 
drawn, and prosperity always tends to make us 
move some of the non-essentials over into the cate- 
gory of actual needs. Then, when fear and un- 
certainty enter into the picture, we start moving 
things the other way. Things which were essentials 
in prosperity become luxuries in hard times. Peo- 
ple stop buying them. And because our national in- 
dustry is founded on the conception of a high 
standard of living, the minute we stop buying the 
non-essentials which have come to be regarded as 
part of that standard, industry suffers. Demand 
slackens, factories close, men and women are 
thrown out of work. 

Then it is that we begin to hear the statement 
that “business has gone on strike”. Business on 
strike is you and I and every one else paring down 
the standard of living. And yet business is blamed 
for it. The very things that have contributed so 
much to the standard of living which is our na- 
tional pride are made to rest under the implica- 
tion of evil. Formerly, when people said that busi- 
ness was good or bad, they meant that business and 
trade were either active or dull, but now goodness 
and badness in business have become moral issues, 
with badness predominant in the expressions of 
those most voluble in seeking the public ear. 
ELEMENTS IN Since such charges are 

being made, it seems to me 
THE SET-UP that we ought to get rid of 
this tyranny of words by 
OF BUSINESS finding out whom and what 

it is that we are all talking 
about. I want to ask, and answer, just a few very 
simple questions about the words currently used 
in attacks on business. I shall do this, of course, 
as a business man, but not because of any special 
business connection, for I am a business man pre- 
cisely and only as any storekeeper, or farmer, or 
factory worker, or railroad president, or insurance 
salesman, is a business man. 

First of all, what is business? It 
things or performing services for pay. The farmer 
who raises a crop, the baker who bakes a loaf of 
bread, théclerk in the store who receives wages 
for services rendered, the doctor or lawyer who is 
paid for his professional skill, all are parts of busi- 
ness. In the aggregate, they are business. Any 
general attack on business is thus an attack on 
every one who earns a living, or whose savings help 
others to earn their livings. 

Excluding, however, purely individual effort, 
business is the grouping together of men and wo- 
men to make things or to perform services that 
would be difficult or impossible without such con- 
certed effort. Whenever you have two or more 
people working together, and getting paid for it, 
to do a job which they could not do so well, or at 
all, by themselves, there you find a business. 

Next, what are the elements of business? Tools, 
labor, management. This is true equally of the 
plumber and his assistant who go about doing odd 
jobs and of the big corporation with thousands of 
employes. The tools, no matter whether they are 
in the form of a hand kit or involve millions of dol- 
lars’ worth of buildings and machinery, are pro- 
vided by people’s savings, which means simply the 
surplus of what they earn over what they spend. 
Labor uses these tools for the ultimate benefit of 
the public. Management acts as the trustee for 
the people whose savings have provided the tools, 
and for the labor, for whose work it must find a 
profitable market, and whose welfare it must strive 
to make secure. 


Now let us look a little 

INVESTMENTS further. Where do the tools 

come They come 

OF MILLIONS from the surplus earnings 
OF CITIZENS 


of millions of men and wo- 

men, invested directly or 
indirectly in the tools whereby industry and com- 
merce carry on. Direct investment is usually rep- 
resented by stock ownership, and it is estimated 
that today there are something like 15 million in- 
dividual owners of preferred or common stock. 
Beyond that, however, every owner of a savings 
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a 
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account, and every holder of a life insurance pol- 
icy, has devoted some part of his surplus earnings 
to the purchase of tools for American business. 
The latest available figures show that over 44 mil- 
lion men, women and children have individual sav- 
ings bank accounts, and over 63 million persons 
have life insurance policies of one sort or another. 

These millions of men, women and children, to- 
gether with the millions of men and women ac- 
tively employed in industry and commerce, are 
American business. General attacks on business are 
attacks on them. If business prospers, they pros- 
per; if business falls off, they suffer, not because 
they are affected by business, but because they are 
business. 

You all remember the saying, “Fifty million 
Frenchmen can’t be wrong.” Well, it seems to me 
fairly evident that 80 or 90 million Americans 
can’t possibly be as wrong as some of the critics 
of business imply. This is, indeed, so obvious that 
at about this point the critics change their line of 


attack, “Of course,” they say, “we don’t attack 
business in that sense. What we mean is just big 
business.” 


There is another of the 
phrases which have come to 
exercise tyranny over our 
thinking. What is “big busi- 


OF BIGNESS 
IN BUSINESS ness”? Why are some busi- 
nesses big? Simply because 


the work to be done either is of such scope that it 
can not be performed at all on a small scale, or is of 
such a nature that large-scale operation gives the 
public better goods or services for its money. 

Let me give you a simple illustration. If you 
are going to make a toy boat for a child, you can 
do it yourself with a few pieces of wood and the 
ordinary tools round the house. But if you are 
going to make a boat which will carry passengers 
and freight across the ocean, you must have enor- 
mously expensive tools, a vast labor force, and the 
most expert technical direction. A big job to be 
done requires big business to do it. 

In certain fields, bigness is an economic neces- 
sity for business. But what, after all, is “big busi- 
ness”? According to recent figures, 144 of the 
largest corporations in America had an aggregate 
of over nine million individual stockholders. But 
this is just the beginning. Add to these nine mil- 
lion stockholders the millions of others whose sur- 
plus earnings have been indirectly invested in the 
tools for these “big” corporations, and the mil- 
lions more who daily use those tools, and you re- 
alize that “big business” is about 20 or 30 million 
of us. 

Understand that I am neither defending nor at- 
tacking “big business.” I am simply pointing out 
what it is. There are dangers and evils attendant 
on bigness, just as there are dangers and evils at- 
tendant on smallness. What I am getting at is 
that the people who attack “big business” in gen- 
eral are obviously talking nonsense. They are at- 
tacking simply some of the by-products of “big 
business”, and one of these, which comes in for a 
particularly large share of indiscriminate abuse, is 
monopoly. 


THE BOGEY 


Here is another sonorous 


MONOPOLIES word which can be glibly 
SOMETIMES 
NECESSARY in te wage, hers 


cause the total business of the village is not enough 
to support two, then the man or woman who runs 
that store is running a monopoly. If the village 
tried to support two competing stores, the chances 
are that both would fail. 

People often talk as if any form of monopoly 
were necessarily bad for the public, whereas the 
fact is that certain forms of monopoly are social 
and economic necessities. In many cases a mo- 
nopoly, wisely regulated, provides the only pos- 
sible way in which the public can receive good 
service. If you want an outstanding example, look 
at the world’s postal services, which are conclusive 
proofs that governments themselves recognize the 
necessity or certain types of monopoly in order that 
the people may be well served. Here again, as in 
the case of “big business”, it is the incidental abuse 
of power, and not the institution itself, that is or 
may be against public interest. . 

Yet another of the pet words of the professional 
business-baiters is “surplus”. Of late we have 
heard much about the iniquity of accumulating a 
surplus, and the consequent necessity of heavily 
taxing any such accumulation in order to force it 
out into the channels of trade. But what is a sur- 
plus, that it should suddenly become the target for 
so much abuse? 


used without much consid- 
eration of its true meaning. 


Structure Is Wrought Out of the Aggregate Savings of Scores of Millions of Our Citizens, 
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A surplus, obviously, is nothing but the excess of 
earnings over expenses. For most people, a surplus 
takes the form of savings, and savings seldom lie 
idle. 


FUNCTIONS OF ince to build a house, 
CORPORATE 
TOTES ie, 80. provide 


against old age or the loss of his job; in fact the 
government has recently decreed that he must de- 
vote some of his savings to this purpose. He may 
invest them, or leave them in the savings bank, and 
in either case they are promptly put to work. Only 
the miser who hoards currency in the traditional 
toe of the stocking actually takes his surplus out 
of useful activity. 

In the same way, the surplus accumulated by a 
corporation may be used for the purchase of new 
machinery and buildings, thus putting hundreds of 
people to work, or to insure the future steady em- 
ployment of its labor, or for other wholly bene- 
ficial purposes. In other words, to condemn sur- 
plus, and to try to tax it out of existence, is to con- 
demn what used to be regarded as one of the car- 
dinal virtues, the virtue of thrift. 

You see how, when we begin to define our terms, 
we discover that those who are so ready to attack 
business are really not talking about business, or 
big business, or monopoly, or surplus, or any of the 
other things they seem to be talking about. What 
they are really doing is to imply that business as 
a whole—these millions upon millions of people 
who are American business—is somehow responsi- 
ble for every blunder and every crime ever com- 
mitted by any individual in any way associated 
with business. 

The fact remains that, over a period of many 
decades, American business has done a rather 
amazing job. I am not going to burden you with 
statistics to show what business has accomplished 
to make life in this great country of ours, with all 
its perplexities and uncertainties, infinitely more 
comfortable and safer and more full of hope than 
life anywhere else in the world. It is American 
business which has given us railroads and tele- 
phones and automobiles and radios, and a thou- 
sand and one other things, to an extent unknown 
anywhere outside our borders. These are material 
things, true, but with them American business has 
largely created the wealth out of which we have 
built our churches and libraries, our schools and 
colleges. 


LEADERSHIP 


process which just now has 
the special blessing of gov- 
may use 
security 


We have been a success- 
ful people. We take pride 
in success in every walk of 
life. We take pride in our 


ENCOUNTERS 
HANDICAPS great athletes, our daring 
fliers, our movie stars. They 


become national figures, and their achievements 
are greeted with popular acclaim. This used to be 
true likewise of successful business men, but of 
late abusive attacks have discredited them. Suc- 
cess in business now is looked upon with suspi- 
cion rather than with admiration. 

The business leader is very much like the cap- 
tain of a team. Now, you would not think for a 
moment of taking the authority away from the cap- 
tain of a football team which was playing on the 
whole a fine game. Still less would you think of 
suddenly changing all the rules in the middle of a 
contest, and then expect the men to go on play- 
ing their best. You would not take the bat away 
from your heaviest hitter just as he goes up to the 
plate. Furthermore, you don’t expect even your 
best batter to hit a home run every time he comes 
to bat. Indeed, if he has a batting average of 
more than 35 per cent he becomes a national hero. 
And yet our present tendency is to impose on busi- 
ness teams just such handicaps, to weaken the au- 
thority of their captains, to change the rules of 
the game at will, to take away their bats,—and still 
we expect them to keep up their batting averages. 

Attacks on business! All I ask is that before we 
make them, or answer them, or listen to them, we 
shall try to find out what we are talking about. Let 
us realize that American business is ourselves, 
that it is our savings buying tools for our labor, 
used for the public welfare under our management. 
Let us ask of government no more than that it, too, 
clearly recognize this basic fact. And when busi- 
ness is charged with all our present ills, let us re- 
member what American business actually is, and 
what it has done for this country of ours, and then 
let us answer the critics in the great words of Ed- 
mund Burke, which he applied to the American 
people over a century and a half ago: “I do not 
know the method of drawing up an indictment 
against a whole people.” 
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